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The Deathless Ones 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


They have vanished, the irnmortal horses of Achilles, 


Have left no trace behind 
Save hoof-marks on the pages of great Homer 
Who was blind. 


Sired by the Westwind, foaled by that winged harpy 
Podarge, the wilful one, 
They were yoked to the chariot of Patroklos 
By Automedon. 


Their running-mate, the mortal steed Pedasos, 
Met that day a fatal thrust 
By the shoulder wound that threw him from his traces 
To the dust. 


Though Pedasos died of spear-thrust and Patroklos 
In his own blood bathed, 


Xanthos, Balios, the immortal horses, 
Went unscathed. 


But they sorrowed for the slaying of Patroklos, 
Each with lowered head 

As great tears fell from the eyes of these Immortals 
For the dead. 


Threshold To Creation 


MELVILLE CANE 


ANY and various are the 
M impulses that lead to the 

writing of verse. I shall by 
no means attempt to catalogue all of 
them. One person may be driven by 
an inner urge to formulate some per- 
sonal truth or revelation, half-buried, 
and in need of clarification and asser- 
tion. Another may take a sheer sen- 
sory delight in the sound and shape 
of words, in their rhythmic relation- 
ships, the felicitous interplay of 
vowels and consonants. Still a third 
person, brooding on the mystery of 
the cosmos, may seek to extract its 
secrets and preserve in harmonious 
form his humble and fragmentary 
discoveries. Whatever the motive, it 
stems from the need to make a con- 
crete design out of unexpressed feel- 
ings, sensations, intuitions, to un- 
earth and lift particles of order out 
of the general chaos. 

The creative experience, however, 
is destined to failure, unless the pre- 
liminary conditions for the adven- 
ture are recognized and soundly 
established. Assuming that the initial 
impulse is active and eagerly present, 
I suppose the first requirement before 
it can be successfully employed is the 
need for receptivity. One cannot 
create, since one is not in a state of 
receptivity, if one’s libido, to adopt 
Dr. Jung’s application of the term, 
is already involved elsewhere. One 
must first rid oneself of involvements 
both internal and external. 

A person can’t function as a free 
agent if his emotional energy is con- 
sumed in worrying over a mother’s 


health, or a husband’s business trou- 
bles, or the children’s minor trag- 
edies, to name but a few obstacles 
across a writer’s path. The number 
of distractions could be increased 
indefinitely. 

Even if none of such deterrents 
may block one, we unfortunately,— 
each according to his perverse fash- 
ion,—make other difficulties to 
plague us. In order to write, and 
especially to write verse, one must 
arrange one’s life so as not to be 
caught and trapped by outside ac- 
tivities. The writer of verse, whose 
work is so largely spasmodic, is in 
an extra-hazardous position for that 
very reason. 

By outside activities, I include 
everything inimical to wholehearted 
immersion in what should be one’s 
sole concern; to name a few distrac- 
tions: service on committees, com- 
munity drives, occupation with poli- 
tics, addiction to the movies, watch- 
ing baseball games or prize-fights 
over television, listening to radio pro- 
grams, killing time on crossword 
puzzles. 

These suggested prohibitions should 
not imply that the poet divorce him- 
self from social or civic life with 
their responsibilities and frivolities. 
They do, however, more sternly im- 
ply that during the period of a 
poem’s gestation he must stoutly re- 
nounce all temptations of the hour, 
whether virtuous, in the public sense, 
or wastefully self-indulgent. 

The point to be stressed is that the 
artist, whatever his field or medium, 
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must regard his own work as of para- 
mount consequence. To this extent 
he must be egoistic, self-dedicated. 
He must stand ready and braced to 
meet the criticism of being ruled by 
selfishness, to withstand the accusa- 
tion that he is not doing his duty in 
society. In his case self-interest or 
selfishness are merely uncomplimen- 
tary epithets for faith in his own in- 
dividuality, belief in his calling and 
his star. Without such faith and be- 
lief, torn and divided, he will be un- 
able to create to his capacity and will 
be foredoomed to failure. 

This apparent digression brings me 
back to my starting point, the prime 
and basic need of establishing at the 
outset a condition of receptivity. 
Before a work of art, in this case a 
poem, can germinate, one must faith- 
fully prepare the soil, one must gain 
detachment. And, since the uncon- 
scious is the reservoir of the material 
from which one draws in order to 
create, one must deliberately plan to 
induce and achieve inner peace and 
serenity before tapping this source 
and preparing to compose. 

How to attain this detachment, 
therefore, is one’s first task. The 
means will vary according to the 
individual. In my own case I try to 
cut myself off from the telephone or 
the ringing of the doorbell. I close 
the door to my room; if the sunlight 
is distracting,—it usually is,—I pull 
down the shades. If it happens to be 
evening, I often sit for a while in the 
dark before touching a pencil. 

I don’t try to think and I don’t 
try not to think. I do, however, try 
to make myself comfortable and free 
from bodily strains. After a while 
I become gradually relaxed. Relaxa- 
tion in turn invites a state of passiv- 


ity, the desired condition of recep- 
tivity. The deeper the passivity the 
closer one draws to the unconscious. 

When one arrives at this condition 
of receptivity he rests on the thresh- 
old of creation. The technique I’ve 
been describing is not mere theory; 
it’s been proven; it works. A per- 
sonal experience will best illustrate 
how the mood and the muse can be 
summoned and to what effect. 

One winter I was living with my 
wife and children in a New York 
hotel. The conditions in a cramped 
apartment were most unfavorable 
for creative work. I had written 
nothing for months and was dis- 
tressed over the impasse. One eve- 
ning, in desperation, I decided to take 
an affirmative step to try to over- 
come the negative forces blocking 
me. 

Directly after dinner I said good- 
night to the family, explaining that 
I was not to be disturbed, closed my- 
self in my bedroom and sat down in 
the dark. Up to that moment I 
hadn’t a glimmer of an idea for a 
poem. I started out from scratch. 

As you may suppose, it took quite 
a while for me to settle down inside 
myself. Eventually, however, sitting 
patiently, quietly, undemandingly, 
in the dark, I began to see within the 
dark. Images, vague and dim, were 
taking shape and pressing through; 
the most persistent, forceful image 
had to do with sunshine. It seems 
that naturally and unconsciously I 
am drawn to the effects that light 
produces at different hours and sea- 
sons and under varying weather con- 
ditions. Critics pointed this out in 
their reviews before I had realized it 
by myself. 

To return; this general field of 


THRESHOLD TO CREATION 


sunshine narrowed down with grow- 
ing intensity to the transitional spell 
of twilight slipping into complete 
and utter darkness, the swift absorp- 
tion of all natural phenomena into a 
sea of black, the cancellation of day- 
light and all its incidences. Thus the 
visual area had become limited and 
fenced off; with this concentration 
came the beginning of concreteness. 
As the concept strengthened in its 
appeal, my receptivity for sensory 
impressions, detailed refinements, se- 
lective particulars correspondingly 
grew more acute. I had generated 
sufficient power to take off. 

With faculties now alive and urg- 
ent, I snapped on the electric light 
and began sprinkling words and 
phrases on paper. Inside of two hours 
I had completed what looked like the 
finished product but which turned 
out to be only the semi-final version. 

This isn’t the place to deal with 
the verbal mechanics of the opera- 
tion. I shall deal with technical proc- 
ess in later chapters. I might, how- 
ever, state in passing that the key 
word for the poem was the adjective 
“deleble.” It possessed persuasive 
values and advantages. It exactly 
evoked the impermanence and eva- 
nescence of daylight which I wished 
to convey, the impression that it 
could be readily erased and expunged. 
It also was a pleasing word to utter 
and to hear, and to read as well, with 
its fluent arrangement of the letters 
d, | and b. It had the further merit 
of rarity and strangeness, in fact its 
very existence as a word was later 
brought into question. But I could 
defend its validity and moreover the 
exceptional spelling, eble instead of 
able or ible, remembering the word 
as a poser in the spelling-matches of 


my grammar-school days. 

I mustn’t be diverted from the 
subject under consideration, the ini- 
tial need for receptivity as a prelim- 
inary to creation. But as I will show 
by reproducing here the semi-final 
and final versions of this poem, one 
should develop and possess a second 
and later kind of receptivity, a will- 
ingness to subordinate the ego when 
the poem has been completed and to 
take in discerning, constructive com- 
ment from others. One should re- 
member that the poem one regards 
as beyond change or improvement 
still carries within it potentialities of 
further perfectibility. 

The first version follows: 


Now that the sun has passed 
Beneath the west, 

Now that the rosy spread 
Begins to fade 

And after-light is thinning, 
Night advances, winning 
Inch on golden inch. 

Too deleble, alas! 

The dapple on the branch, 
The shimmer on the grass; 
The yellow-green too frail 
On apple-leaves that pale. 
Violet dims, night hastens, 
Blue lessens, black fastens;— 
Not a thing the eye can shape 
Can escape. 


On finishing version (1) I showed 
it to my old friend, John Erskine, 
who responded with expressions of 
praise. 

“But,” he added good-naturedly 
and characteristically, “you know 
I’m never quite happy without put- 
ting in at least one note of dissent. 
It’s about those two last lines. You’re 
dealing here with the swift almost 
imperceptible transition from light 
to dark, and you’ve registered this 
fleeting change in the right tempo 
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until you came to the final couplet. 
Then, instead of closing swiftly you 
slow down with ‘can shape’ and ‘can 
escape’. The lines are too leisurely. 
Instead they should move with the 
utmost rapidity. You need to accel- 
erate the speed.” 

The advice was so right, so satis- 
fying to my sense of musical values 
that I accepted it unhesitatingly. We 
were in agreement that the active 
verbs “‘shapes” and “escapes” took 
care of his objection. And so I wrote 
down version (2): 


Too deleble, alas! 

The dapple on the branch, 
The shimmer on the grass; 
The yellow-green too frail 
On apples-leaves that pale. 
Violet dims, night hastens, 
Blue lessens, black fastens: — 
Not a thing the eye shapes 
Escapes.! 


The poem “Too Deleble, Alas!” is 
the story of the application of my 
theory that the psychological prepa- 
ration and adjustment of the poet is 
a prerequisite to composition. 

Things of course don’t always 


work out so well. But the principle 
prevails nevertheless; receptivity 
must be established before creation 
can ensue. 


Now that the sun has passed 
Beneath the west, 

Now that the rosy spread 
Begins to fade 

And after-light is thinning, 
Night advances, winning 


\Published in A Wider Arc, Harcourt Brace and 
Inch on golden inch. 


Co., 1947. 


The City Clocks 


Papraic COLUM 


Written on the terrace of Epperson Hall, 
University of Kansas City 


The City clocks point out the hours— 
They look like moons on their darkened towers— 


And I who was shown my destination 
Thrice, but have no sense of location, 


Am back again at one or the other 
Looming clocks that have changed the figure. 


Moments a thousand have hurried over, 
And the sought place is as far as ever. 


The City clocks point out the hours— 
They look like moons on their darkened towers; 


That Time and Place are a tangled skein 
Their mingled strokes say over again. 


Three Tribal Songs 


VINCENT McHuGH 


I KIOWA: OLD MAN’S SONG 


Snow light on the wall of my skin lodge 
Sick and old 


the gray fire gone faint in the morning 


You, my brothers 

If the horses are too old to save themselves 
when the wolves come, 

break their skulls with the heel of your axe 
Do not pity them 


II PUEBLO: ACOMA LOVE SONG 


The vegas of my roof 
do not shelter you 


No down-dropping star 
lights your face beside me 


Even the cottonwoods 
talk about you in the noon dust 


I would ride ten thousand miles 
to the kiva of your village 


but I am sick with loneliness 
and my horse is old 
III NAVAJO: THE JOURNEY PRAYER 


Spider Woman, 


you who are benevolent to children and lost men, 
hear me 


In your blackened chamber I wait, 
under the ground 


The stars are distant, 
the waters frozen 


I die slowly in the bones of my spirit 


Give me the feather of the alien gods 
Give me the three-pronged word like the antlers of a deer 
and I will set out upon my journey to the house of the sun 


I will set out singing 
I will honor you 


Old People 


Aucust DERLETH 


I ELKY’ 

F YOU met him on the streets 
| of Sac Prairie and passed the 

time of day with him, you would 
say of Elky that he was mild-man- 
nered almost to old-fashioned court- 
liness, a man of good will, beyond 
doubt, a considerate old gaffer who 
had not forgotten that kindness and 
courtesy were an integral part of life 
as it should be led; and you would 
have little reason to suspect, unless 
you were permitted some intuitive 
perception enabling you to look for 
an instant behind his eyes and his 
manner, that he was a man adrift in 
a sea of doubt, far from any shore, 
a floating island, as it were, in an 
ocean compounded of iconoclasm 
and agnosticism. Though he was ro- 
bust in his appearance—indeed, in 
his last years he looked very much 
like a portly Buffalo Bill, with a sim- 
ilar white thatch and goatee — the 
spirit within him was worn thin for 
all its futile assaults upon the increas- 
ing materialism of his time. — 

He was a desperately lonely man, 
though his appearance belied it. He 
was ruddy of complexion, with a 
glory of hair, dark when first I knew 
him, but later streaked with grey 
and whitening, a moustache, quizzi- 
cal blue eyes, a fine, firm mouth, and 
bushy brows which were never 
trimmed, but allowed to jut impres- 
sively forth. He was one of the few 
men in Sac Prairie who habitually 
carried a cane; he owned a variety of 
walking sticks and did justice to 

1From Walden West, a work in progress. 


them, swinging them grandly on his 
good days, brandishing them or 
thumping them resoundingly against 
the floor in the heat of an argument. 
He was rather heavy, portly perhaps, 
rather than fat, and, while his man- 
ner was usually mild, he could be 
bristling with fierceness whenever he 
encountered anyone who doubted his 
credos. 

He was a man sorely confused in 
mind. Long ago, when he was a little 
boy, he had been brought up by a 
dogma of the Lutheran community 
in which he then lived; day after 
day, month after month, year after 
year, it was dinned into his ears by 
his mother, his teacher, and his min- 
ister that “Glauben ist nicht Wis- 
sen!,” to believe is not to know, and 
somehow it had become his unshak- 
able conviction that belief in any- 
thing was wrong to being sinful, that 
one knew things, one never believed 
them. As he grew older, therefore, 
and became aware of the increasing 
contentiousness of the race, he be- 
came ever more perplexed and be- 
wildered by the beliefs of people who 
ought to have been informed, in his 
eyes, with knowledge similar to his 
own. And when he spoke, he said 
always, “I know,” when he should 
have said, “I believe”; but he meant 
to say “I know” and by his own 
judgment, he did know. 

“IT know that there is an All- 
Knowing Spirit that is God,” he 
would say. “I know that a thought 
that thinks is alive and where all 
these thoughts come together there 
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is Knowledge.” And he would try 
with long-suffering patience to ex- 
plain his convictions, becoming more 
and more confused, until his very 
words reflected the chaos within. 
“Might is Light,” he would say, “and 
where Light is there is God, and 
therefore I am God,” which, to the 
initiate, was semantically nonsense 
but theologically sound, for he meant 
to say that insofar as the Lord God 
was the giver of light, as the sun and 
the soul are both light, then he, hav- 
ing a soul, was integrally part of the 
fount of knowledge, the omniscient 
and omnipresent God. But his 
thoughts were capable of no order; 
there was confusion within and chaos 
without; his ideas and credos were 
lost in a morass of meaningless verbi- 
age, and year upon year he was sub- 
ject to the deepest, most excoriating 
torment of the spirit in his fruitless 
efforts to set forth his knowledge in 
the face of the mounting conviction 
of his fellow-men that he was harm- 
lessly but certainly mad. 

Perhaps it was a tribute to his 
courage and to the hope he nurtured 
that he did not retreat into some 
form of insanity in the face of the 
unalleviated frustration which was 
his lot. That he might be wrong 
never occurred to him; it was the 
rest of the world which was wrong. 
Perhaps he had identified his aversion 
to change, so common to all man- 
kind, with every aspect of his child- 
hood, including his simple religious 
instruction, and it was impossible for 
him to relinquish it or even to ques- 
tion the wisdom of what his fore- 
bears had imparted to him. He 
went about year after year striving 
to explain himself; he stood on street- 
corners waving his arms and his cane 


in the heat of his frantic words, 
speaking rapidly lest his listener 
escape him; he went into the stores 
and talked to whoever would listen; 
he wrote letters to the newspapers, 
where they were printed, much to 
the mortification of his wife and 
daughter, for they were as confused 
as his spoken words. 

Sometimes he had visions. In the 
deeps of night he would start awake 
and call to his wife to say, “Vi! Vi! 
I have seen the Lord. He came to me 
in a great cloud and told me the way 
to go.” Thereafter he would wait his 
chance to rise in church during the 
Sunday gatherings and tell his visions 
and his dreams, his hopes and his 
convictions to that audience. Some- 
times, in his eagerness to preach, he 
would slip up and take possession of 
the pulpit itself to tell all who sat 
before him of the error of their ways 
in believing only what they should 
know, as he knew, an act which con- 
vinced his listeners only of his men- 
tal instability and caused him to be 
eyed askance at no matter which 
church he attended, since he did not 
confine his sermons to any one de- 
nomination. 

He must have been an unhappy, 
puzzled man for most of his life, 
growing more so in his later years. 
Whenever he found some willing lis- 
tener, or someone who would not 
attempt to “confound” or “mix up” 
his thoughts, as he put it, someone 
who would hear him out without 
argument, he was supremely happy. 
A glow as of almost supernal con- 
tentment lit up his features, his eyes 
sparkled with joy, a smile held to his 
lips, and for days this happiness 
lasted unalloyed by any event of his 
daily existence, no matter how dis- 
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couraging such events might be. But 
he seldom found anyone who listened 
to him. On occasion I heard him out 
in the harness shop, to the accom- 
paniment of Hugh’s clattering at the 
work-bench, or on the bridge, when 
I met him on my way home from the 
hills of an afternoon; but as often 
as not I was as disputatious as any 
villager encountered on the streets. 

Elky was not his name. It was a 
phoneticized name derived from his 
initials, L. K. He had come into Sac 
Prairie as a young man and set him- 
self up in a little shop where he tested 
eyes and repaired clocks; this shop 
was his first pulpit, and his landlord 
was his most patient listener, fortun- 
ately one who responded to Elky’s 
less positive characteristics, which 
included a boundless good-hearted- 
ness. Across the front of his shop he 
erected a large, home-made sign, fea- 
turing a pair of spectacles; this com- 
manding sign he later transferred to 
his home on the riverbank, when he 
removed his tools and clocks to the 
house and carried on his diminishing 
business there. : 

In his shop he could hold forth 
without end, and often did. But he 
was as generous with his own time 
when others needed him, as he ex- 
pected others to be with theirs when- 
ever he called upon them to listen. 
He had a way with clocks; he could 
repair the most ancient teller of 
time; later in his life, as he retained 
his health well into his eighties, one 
began to suspect he had had a way 
with time itself. He was such a con- 
genial man that it was difficult to 
associate him with the man he be- 
came in the grip of his obsession; 
they were like two different men, 
but, of course, they were only the 


Janus-faces of the same man eternal- 
ly in conflict with himself. 

“What is this that is not the same 
to you as it is to me?” he would ask. 
“I know this is a bench, that is an 
awl, that is a chair; you know these 
same things, too. I know there is an 
All-Knowing Spirit that is God...” 
But upon this rock he foundered, 
for whenever he was asked for proof, 
he could adduce nothing but the 
words of his ancestors, the scriptural 
texts, and the conviction firmly im- 
bedded within him; and whenever 
anyone questioned him and sought to 
define his words, he cried out against 
them, “You’re only trying to mix me 
u az 

In all the years I knew him, his 
confusion never receded. He was 
never prey to a single doubt himself, 
however innumerable the doubters 
who surrounded him. From the first 
day when I carried a clock to him 
and understood him to say that he 
was God, to the last time I saw him 
alive over three decades later, and 
heard him speak a little sadly of those 
who, unlike him, did not know the 
All-Knowing Spirit that is God, he 
never had the slightest qualm, never 
the faintest shadow of a question 
about his convictions, there was 
never visible on his features any trace 
of inner disturbance, save only at 
such times as he found himself in 
vain argument with some conten- 
tious listener, who might be, and 
often was a minister, of a profession 
Elky had come to view with all the 
dubiety with which others looked 
upon him when he was in the throes 
of his obsession. 

What he wanted was simply a 
common denominator in comprehen- 
sion, and yet he could never under- 
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stand that for the achievement of 
this ideal he had begun with an 
erroneous premise which no one 
could accept; and thus, for lack of 
anyone’s agreement with his seman- 
tic confusion about knowing and 
believing, he made no progress. “If 
only people could understand each 
other, there wouldn’t be any wars,” 
he often said, and with this no one 
would take issue; but he could not 
find it possible to learn that his own 
contribution toward universal un- 
derstanding was in itself error. 

“My mother always said, ‘Glauben 
ist nicht Wissen!” he said with the 
assurance of one who had heard the 
voice of God. That his mother might 
not have meant what he understood 
her to say, he could never admit. 
She had not been wrong, nor was he 
wrong — all the ministers who 
arrayed themselves against him, all 
the deacons and elders, all the church- 
going fraternity, men and women 
alike, all the dictionaries, the ency- 
clopedias, the teachers in the schools 
—all were wrong; not Elky. He dis- 
tressed his wife and daughter; he 
embarrassed them time after time; 
they never knew when next they 
might open their newspaper and find 
in its Voice of the People columns a 
communication from their husband 
and father, as esoteric as it was cha- 
otic, a voice crying out in despera- 
tion against the bewilderment of his 
times, striving to hold intact as 
Peter’s rock the security of his 
knowledge in God. 

He was not a man given wholly to 
this futile quest, however much he 
dwelt upon it. He was accustomed 
to taking simple pleasures, and par- 
ticularly enjoyed riding out into the 
country. He had a childlike quality 


of delight in things which never 
failed him; he could take joy in the 
sight and sound of things for them- 
selves alone — a bird, a brook, a 
flower, a tree, sunset or moonrise, a 
landscape, a quiet pool—any one of 
them could inspire in him the kind 
of unalloyed delight experienced by 
a child in wonder at its world, or by 
the pure in heart, by one who had 
come through the fires of existence 
untouched by any flame, one who, 
though his mind were lost at times 
in the forests of night, possessed a 
soul which walked always in the 
green pastures, comely in the eyes of 
the Lord. 

He went from year to year in 
compulsive search of converts, of 
someone who might agree with him, 
and found him not, though he eager- 
ly assailed every listener with his 
credo, proud and sure of his knowl- 
edge, pitying and scornful of all 
those who were confounded by be- 
liefs instead of knowledge, went his 
way for almost ninety years, and died 
in.triumph and alone in his security 
of knowledge he could never success- 
fully implant in any other. And for 
years after his passing, the streets so 
empty of him, the shops where he 
used to stop so free of him, the clocks 
he had repaired with such loving at- 
tention chided those who had known 
his friendliness and courtesy with 
their spectral, mnemonic voices 
chanting his refrain—“Glauben ist 
nicht Wissen. 1 know that there is 
an All-Knowing Spirit which is 
God!”—in the accents of that lonely 
man who was so profoundly and un- 
shakably convinced that he alone 
knew beyond doubt, past the shred 
of any proof, of the living presence 
of his omniscient God. 
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II OLD PARR 

Old Parr drifted into Sac Prairie 
one day in a battered coupe and set 
about to sell nursery stock with such 
casualness that most people did not 
know he was employed at all, and 
came to accept him as someone who 
had retired from a small business or a 
farm somewhere, electing Sac Prairie 
as the place of his retirement out of 
some remote connection, a relative, 
perhaps, or some such point of con- 
tact. Soon he was a familiar fixture 
of the post office and all the places 
where the old men congregated in 
the village. 

He was a short, squat man, some- 
what chunky, with a dogged face, 
distinguished by pale blue eyes with 
large black pupils out of which he 
had a habit of glaring at people, and 
a prognathous chin which gave him 
a look of singularly determined stub- 
bornness. His hair was usually 
straggly, and his pockets were 
bagged out with newspaper clip- 
pings. He was not a man who drew 
the eye; yet there was something 
about his sc,uare face, his broad nose, 
and a certain ruggedness he had that 
made one notice him before long. 

He had come to Sac Prairie from 
Indiana, and he never ceased to sing 
the praises of “Injianny, where I 
come from.” He carried colored 
post-cards of native scenes, though 
he was partial to oddities, such as a 
picture of a church steeple out of 
which a young elm tree had sprouted 
and grown. “I seen that there my- 
self,” he would say. ‘“Ain’t that 
something? Didja ever hear tell of 
the like?” he would ask with the self- 
satisfied air of one who knows very 
well that you have not. But for all 
his talk of “Injianny,” he was best 


known for his claimed kinship to 
George Washington. He collared all 
and sundry, young and old alike, and 
told each one gravely that he was a 
““descendant” of George Washington, 
“And you know who he is — the 
Father of his Country! You got a 
picture of him in your pocket right 
now, if you got a dollar bill.” Curi- 
ously, he looked not unlike Washing- 
ton, and it was only natural that 
people should begin to refer to him 
in good-natured raillery as “George 
Washington” Parr. 

He was constantly bustling about, 
however seldom he was about the 
disposal of nursery stock, sometimes 
in his little coupe, which he drove 
with exasperating slowness, or on 


-foot. He had an eye for a particular 


kind of news, and the clippings he 
drew from his pockets to display to 
anyone who paused at his behest were 
always shown with wide-eyed amaze- 
ment and tremulous indignation. 
“Ain’t that awful!” he would de- 
mand. ‘“They’d ought to take that 
feller and string him up, that’s what 
they’d ought to do. Back home in 
Injianny we'd, we’d—ah, we'd know 
what to do with the likes a him.” 
Rape, perversion, horror—these sub- 
jects fascinated him and, on one 
occasion, when a little girl had been 
kidnapped in Wisconsin, he be- 
deviled the district attorney of the 
county in which the crime had taken 
place and the attorney-general of the 
state with letters purporting to offer 
“evidence” of the kidnapper’s iden- 
tity, or the place where her body had 
been concealed, though all he had to 
offer were his own ideas, which were 
woefully wide of the mark, however 
much he was incapable of seeing it. 
His voice was a high nasal twang, 
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and whenever he grew sufficiently 
excited he squeaked. He spoke in 
something that was a cross between 
a hoarse whisper and a shrill but 
muffled and slightly petulant tenor. 
“Say” d’I ever tell you what we did 
back home in Injianny?” he would 
begin, stopping any stranger on the 
street. “I’m Parr,” he would say. 
“Folks around here call me ‘George 
Washington’ Parr. He was a relative 
of mine.” Or he would walk into the 
stores and approach the proprietors 
with, “Say, d’you see that there 
article this morning’s paper about 
that feller killed that girl in the corn- 
field? Didja ever read the like a 


that?” His words would come pour- 
ing out, once he had a listener, with 
a rush of excitement, made to seem 
of great urgence by the timber of 
his voice, so that it seemed always as 


if old Parr were communicating 
secrets of tremendous importance to 
a chosen confidante. 

He was always in need of a shave 
or bore the appearance of that need. 
His greying whiskers grew luxuriant- 

‘ly, and he managed to convey the 
impression that he was so concerned 
with matters of grave seriousness that 
he had not had time to shave or care 
for his appearance, which was cus- 
tomarily to the left of neatness, for 
he was untidy to the point of risking 
comparison with knights of the road 
who passed through Sac Prairie on 
occasion, his trousers being baggy 
and ill-fitting, his coat being wrin- 
kled and often of a different color or 
of several different shades of the same 
color, as if it had been long exposed 
to fading sunlight or weather, and 
his vest was customarily askew, with 
such spoor upon it that any amateur 
Sherlock Holmes could usually de- 


duce what old Parr had’ had for 
break fast. 

I heard him out time after time, 
recognizing that his wish to be in the 
limelight was a compensatory mech- 
anism; he had a desperate need to be 
wanted, he needed someone to whom 
he might seem important, if only for 
a little while. I gathered that his 
children had thrust him out, not 
pennilessly, and I learned soon that 
people in Sac Prairie avoided him, 
not alone because of his interminable 
and often pointless stories, nor his 
irritating self-righteousness, but be- 
cause he fancied himself a sleuth of 
sorts, and when he was not bothering 
some district attorney with his the- 
ories of local crimes, he was making 
it his business to appear suddenly 
before young couples engaged in 
amorous play on porches or in cars 
and deliver ultimata and dire warn- 
ings of the wrath to come, not so 
much out of indignation or the de- 
sire to emphasize a dying morality 
as out of an overpowering curiosity 
and a wish to participate even in so 
peripheral a way in a pastime in 
which he himself could no longer 
indulge. 

Unlike so many of his kind, who 
haunted evenings in the village, he 
was partial to mornings; he was up 
and about very early, stopping peo- 
ple on Main Street, particularly tour- 
ists who had no knowledge of him 
and could therefore not know what 
was to come. Waiting at the post 
office for the mail to be unpacked 
afforded him the opportunity to 
speak to anyone who came in, or to 
talk with those of his cronies who 
had come to this haven for a similar 
purpose. People did not recognize 
his need; cloaked in their own neces- 
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sities, driven by private wars, they 
had no time for such as old Parr, 
though they unwittingly gave him 
pleasure by addressing him as 
“George,” since this lent him a spe- 
cious importance, if but for a mo- 
ment, and he could explain to all 
within hearing his relationship to the 
nation’s first president, without trou- 
bling to wait, as he sometimes did, 
until someone drew a dollar bill from 
his wallet and calling out in a pro- 
vocatively shrill voice, ‘““That’s a fine 
picture of my relative you got 
there!” a gambit which invariably 
startled those he addressed into giv- 
ing him the opening he wanted. 

He moved from one rooming- 
house to another in the village, always 
complaining of the way in which he 
was treated—the food was not good, 
the other roomers were discourteous 
or, if young girls, immoral, his land- 
lady disliked him—his reasons were 
always the same, though he said 
nothing of the affronting way in 
which he adjured young people to 


obey the conventions of his own 
youth rather than of theirs, and thus 
made himself unpopular at place 
after place, so that every landlady 
was delighted to see him go. In time 
he exhausted rooming-houses in Sac 
Prairie and had to move on into a 
neighboring village, where he had an 
entirely new audience, which doubt- 
less he faced with as much eagerness 
and gusto as with that hidden pathos 
of his need to be somebody, to be 
needed by someone, if only for the 
fleeting moment which had marked 
his years in Sac Prairie. 

He was a confirmed wanderer, far 
from his native “Injianny”; what he 
sought he was not destined to find, 
because he did not know how to 
reach his goal, and he no longer had 
enough time left in which to learn. 
He was destined for loneliness and 
isolation and the burden of his need 
for the rest of the years left to him, 
wherever he went, from one Sac 
Prairie to another, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. 


Pleasure Ride 


ALLAN BING 


On wheels reaching for pavement as frantically 
As feet reach for floorboards 

The cars come roaring round the curve 

Like laughter of paranoiacs during electric shock, 
Roar round the curve thumping down 
Wholesale carloads of inflated steel 

Gleaming greatly in the perverted sun, 

Snore down the concrete slab unconscious that 
The television wrestling match depends on 

Four inner tubes, two tight wrists, 

A twenty-twenty eye. 


Kilroy Revisited 
PETER VIERECK 


I 


On Hallowe’en when dusk clogs up with ghosts, 

All Kilroys of the past come bouncing back, 

Wrenched from wherever jokes or bottles crack, 

From every hall where gorgeous boastings rant: 

Valhalla, where the nimrods of the Norse play 

Through centuries of hiccuping and horseplay; 

The Bad Lands, where the two-gunned and the tough house 
And build whole states between two bouts of rough-house. 
At each Black Sea, Kilroy greets Xenophon: 

“You, too, were footsore; and you, too, trudged on.” 
When bonfire-redness ebbs, but not quite out, 

Then some, from years when “harps” were life and not 
“Poetic diction,” tune their harps and chant 

This song (until dawn wipes its slate of ghosts) :— 


II 


We honor Kilroy, founder of our clans, 

Who threw his abe about beneath far suns 

To make his gusto (scribbled everywhere) 

The dignity of man’s futility. 

Kilroy was here”—but now that “here’’ is there, 
Where is the thereness of poor Kilroy now? 

We weep for Kilroy, that great lounger; he 

Won’t sun-bathe on the under-side of lawns. 
Friends, when with luck or dark compulsive patience 
You find a new Pacific in your brow, 

Gold in them hills or Martians in that star, 

Pause meekly in your Stout Cortez elations 

And think of Kilroy: he was also thar. 


The Role of Political Propaganda in 


American Democracy 


GEORGE CATLIN 


Herald Tribune’, the Alsops 
wrote, in comment on the Bol- 
shevik possession of the atomic bomb: 
“Unless we choose to confront an 
expanding Soviet empire in naked 
isolation, we must move forward on 
the political and economic front as 
well as on the defence front.” That 
political advance depends upon mu- 
tual understanding. In the words of 
the pledge of the Atlantic Pact: “The 
parties will contribute . . . by bring- 
ing about a better understanding of 
the principles upon which these 
(free) institutions are founded.” 

Gratitude and loyalty cannot be 
purchased by dollars. Machiavelli 
long ago gave a realistic warning 
about the fate of nations who 
thought that they could buy secur- 
ity. The United States is not mili- 
tarily secure when standing alone or 
when Europe is under unfriendly 
domination. She needs allies. And 
these allies, in the actual situation, 
will be expected to run greater im- 
mediate risks than American citizens. 
As the Alsops point out, the allies 
will have to be very convinced indeed 
in order to stand firm. They will 
need more than mere information 
about America. They will need to 
be passionately convinced that their 
own interests and those of America 
and “the American way of life” are 
inextricably bound up together. At 
present they are not. It is by such 

1Oct. 6, 1949. 
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ideas that army corps will be won to 
the American side. And such army 
corps from the ranks of potential 
neutrals can decide the initial phases 
of any war. As stated in the pre- 
ambles to the Constitution of 
UNESCO, “Wars begin in the hu- 
man mind. It is in the human mind 
that they must first be met.” And, 
as stated by a Soviet speaker in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany, “Ideas 
cannot be met by dollars.” Practical 
demonstrations of the material supe- 
riority of “democracy” may be ad- 
mirable, but only if the mind is con- 
vinced that this system is sufficiently 
superior on principle for the Euro- 
pean worker to be worth armed re- 
sistance to achieve. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
immense attractions for Europeans, 
beginning with unarmed Germans, 
of staying neutral. So far as Ger- 
mans are concerned much will de- 
pend upon whether we appease, and 
betray our friends, or stand fast in 
Berlin and Belgrade. The temptation 
of those who will be the first indus- 
trial objectives of atom bomb attack 
to say that they will “give all aid 
short of war,” the popularity of a 
neutral policy called “a peace pol- 
icy,” will be vast. And it will be the 
major aim of Communist ideological 
propaganda, led in London by Mr. 
Gromyko, to stimulate still further 
the resentment of those who dislike 
“being used as an aircraft carrier for 
the United States” and who, if not 
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over-susceptible to Russian propa- 
ganda, at least will be susceptible to 
neutrality propaganda. A man does 
not measure the dollars of “Marshall 
Aid” against the vaporization of his 
wife and family. Why should he? 
It can be said with some confi- 
dence that, unless the United States 
is prepared and in a position to win 
any world war in its early stages or 
if the war is protracted, arduous and 
doubtful, two of the famous condi- 
tions of Lenin for successful revolu- 
tion will in fact be fulfilled and that 
a peace party demanding overtures 
to the Communists would, in most 
European countries, have high 
chances of success. And to retake an 
occupied Europe under modern con- 
ditions will only consolidate opinion 
against the invader. If Europe is so 
occupied, the defeat of America: in 
arms becomes in due course inevit- 
able. Especially will this be so if the 
common man is ideologically unpre- 
pared and can see only his immediate 
advantage. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that, whatever criticisms may 
be made of the treatment of Ger- 
many at Versailles, the opposition to 
Hitler should have been supported 
and Hitler should have been fought 
in 1934. A hedonistic middle class 
preferred wishful thinking and 
shunned the unpleasant obligation. 
The issue was a world war later. 
The situation repeats itself and 
underlines the urgency of the need 
to place ourselves in every respect, 
and not only materially, in a position 
instantly to wage preventive war if 
an aggressive policy, for example, in 
the Balkans is continued by the red 
oligarchs of the Soviet tyranny. To 
adapt a slogan of a decade ago, which 
proved to have in it some element of 


truth: “we need to call Stalin’s 
bluff.” If the Generalissimo contin- 
ues an aggressive policy we can go 
further and say, in repetition of a 
famous phrase, “I shall be honored to 
have a part in bringing the man 
down.” We can say, with Professor 
D. W. Brogan in his Foreword to Dr. 
Leopold Schwarzschild’s World in 
Trance, “Power, military power, is 
as important in world history as it 
has ever been .. . the place of power 
is very likely to be neglected.” But 
the propaganda power of dynamic 
ideas is scarcely less effective than 
military power; it is far cheaper; it 
affects more deeply the making of a 
peace; and its effects are more likely 
to be permanent. 

The little dictators such as Tito 
and Franco have small capacity for 
aggression and are another matter. 
We may have to tolerate these do- 
mestic autocrats while sympathizing 
with their peoples. Anyhow their 
regimes are in rapid process towards 
a transformation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Let it be clearly said that Soviet 
policy at the present time most prob- 
ably genuinely does not want a great 
war. Like Hitler and Ribbentrop in 
1938 it may want only “a little war,” 
for example against Tito. Indeed if 
Soviet foreign policy conspicuously 
fails, loses face, loses mid-European 
and Chinese popularity, and is in re- 
cession from its “dizzy successes,” I 
would suggest that there will not be 
war, but containment and change of 
regime, first in the satellite countries 
and then in Russia. War will not 
take place. This loss of prestige will, 
however, be primarily due to a fail- 
ure, not of armed aggression, but 
precisely of the preferred weapon of 
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propaganda. At present we have a 
Bismarckian policy of slow, patient 
building up of strength for the deci- 
sion and of weakening the strength 
of others by propaganda. This vital 
propaganda arm will not be met by 
the hysteria of the misinformed, the 
semi-fascist and the unimaginative, 
but by a cool intelligence. 

This ill-considered clamour, which 
provides ammunition for Marxism 
in neutral countries, is the more 
ironic in view of the fact that two 
and a half million copies of a book- 
let showing the British and Red Flags 
interlocked were circulated in fac- 
tories by Mr. Brendan Bracken, Con- 
servative Minister of Information, 
during the war. This was not only 
cynical and immoral, but stupid. 
Propaganda cannot be turned on and 
off like a water faucet. I should, of 
course, prefer to believe that, like 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Munich policy, 
it was done in good faith. It was 
nevertheless stupid. 

A not dissimilar case is the British 
decision to recognize Communist 
China as a possible short-range insur- 
ance for the safety of Hongkong and 
even more for the security of £300,- 
000,000 of investments with which 
private capitalists are deeply con- 
cerned who, as practical men, are 
capable of constituting powerful 
pressure groups in London, especially 
in view of the lamentably weak 
China policy of the Department of 
State. This last triumph of diplo- 
macy, if repeated once more, could 
easily transfer a majority of the 
human race, i.e., those who have the 
prior democratic right to see their 
will executed, into nominal support- 
ers of de jure pro-Kremlin regimes. 

During the war, in a desire to have 


a hack at Roosevelt, the American 
Congress cut grants for information 
purposes not strictly concerned with 
war aims and events. The doors were 
open for propaganda but no one 
entered in. No enthusiasm was 
aroused. The Soviet embassies busily 
handed out information on the para- 
disiacal Soviet way of life; but there 
was no adequate popular informa- 
tion put forward on the American 
way of life. Since the war articles 
have appeared in the press showing 
how much aid has been given by 
America to France and how little by 
the Soviet Union—but pointing out 
that the second went in with the 
trumpets sounding and the first stole 
in unheralded in ships that passed in 
the night. In Germany the tale can 
be told, not so much of failure to do 
propaganda,” as of failure to have 
any answers ready for the funda- 
mental questions, so that even Ger- 
man Liberals speak of “not being 
willing to be emancipated by Amer- 
ican materialism.” In German uni- 
Versities it is pointed out that the 
question is not that of “democracy,” 
since it is a word used in different 
senses, but of “the value and dignity 
of the human person,” and what, 
they ask, is the answer of Detroit to 
that? 

The “American way of life” is an 
admirable thing for those who know 
it. But even sympathetic Americans 
would not be greatly impressed by 
appeals made to them in the name 
of “the Dutch way of life,” although 
the Dutch might resent the patron- 
age of suggesting that the American 

2Cf. G. Catlin: “The Role of Propaganda in a 
Democracy,” Pressure Groups & Propaganda, Annals 
of the American Academy of Political & Social Science, 


193$; also Propaganda & Dictatorship, Princeton, 
1936. 
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way of life was somehow inherently 
better. We have got to get down to 
the common ideas which justify these 
local mores. Nor is it much more 
use abroad talking, with Charles A. 
Beard, of “the American experi- 
ment.” If it is the experiment of to- 
day the European will immediately 
look to statistics of unemployment 
and of social insurance. If it is that 
of 1776, then he is confirmed in his 
view that America comes to the 
European world armed with political 
ideas that, far from being (like her 
machinery) modern and up-to-date, 
are archaic and a century overdue 
for revision. This criticism was im- 
plicit in many of the contributions 
to the recent UNESCO symposium, 
Human Rights (1949). 

Something has got to be done 
about all this. Congress has never 
spent a cent in the dollar of E.R.A. 
explaining to the recipients what it 
was all about, so that the common 
folk remembered. It is of national 
and military importance, of the most 
realistic order, to take adequate and 
effective action. It is quite peculiarly 
the obligation of the political scien- 
tists to make their contribution, and 
to make it now. It is their contribu- 
tion to national security and to hu- 
man advance.® 

The eminent Jewish Left-wing 
publisher, Victor Gollancz, author 
of the book Our Threatened Values 
(1946), which deserves long to be re- 
membered, writes: “The fact is not 
merely that ‘Western Democracy 
and Communism are in many re- 

3The Senate House sub-committee on Foreign Aid 
has issued its report (20th Oct. '49) which states that 
“The Communists are bombarding France with an 
incessant attack, telling her to wake up and reject 


United States imperialism. The West has not ade- 
quately explained the Marshall plan.” 
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spects opposed’: the fact is rather 
that in the most vital respect of all 
they are totally opposed.” I shall not 
here say whether Gollancz is right. 
If he is, then’the whole attempt of 
the gentlemen of UNESCO and at 
Geneva to draw up a Charter of Hu- 
man Rights, based on large contri- 
butions from Eastern Europe and 
Russian sympathizers, was a pitiful 
compromise, doomed to failure as 
Benedetto Croce, in Human Rights, 
said that it would be. I agree with 
Jacques Maritain that there can be 
two opinions on this point. What I 
am concerned to say is that Ameri- 
can political science has, to date, 
made far too small a contribution to 
the statement of the American case. 
Gollancz continues: “The religion of 
the West—I use the word religion in 
the broadest possible sense—is, as we 
have seen, based on treating men as 
beings in their own right: and the 
whole direction had been, until quite 
recently, towards a greater and great- 
er acceptance, both in theory and in 
practice, of this way of life and 
thought. So far as means are con- 
cerned—and means alone are effec- 
tive in their impact on the world— 
the religion of Communism is based 
on the exact opposite, on treating 
men as instruments.” Stalin and the 
Politburo are, in Péguy’s phrase, 
“capitalistes des hommes.” In this 
issue between the religions,* Ameri- 
can thought, although a main target 
of criticism, has not yet sprung to 
its own defence. The case is going 
by default. It is left for the Euro- 
pean to develop a personalist philo- 
sophy against the Marxian dogma 
and fanaticism worthy of a new 
Islam. One is left with the impres- 
4Cf. my Preface to Action, chpt. III. 
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sion that too many American politi- 
cal philosophers do not yet recognize 
what they are up against. Western 
civilization, it is well to recall, fell 
before the Moslem attack until a new 
spirit in the West came to its rescue. 
It fell because it was temporarily 
destitute of ideas and weakened in 
morale. It had no enthusiasm for 
the fight. 

In 1948 this writer put forward 
in relevant quarters the suggestion 
that, under some able-editor, a team 
of American and Canadian scholars 
should address themselves to turning 
out a series of pamphlets on the 
Essentials of Democracy, which 


could later be brought together into 
a popular book like Willkie’s One 
World. Such pamphlets could be 
given wide circulation, for the edu- 
cation of the American public and 
as a challenge abroad, by securing 


the sponsorship of half a dozen na- 
tionally known names, such as that 
of Eisenhower. The reactions to this 
suggestion, which I named “‘Opera- 
tion Marathon,” were in some quar- 
ters encouraging — not least from 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles and General 
Eisenhower himself. In other quar- 
ters the defeatist position was adopt- 
ed that it would only result in the 
complacent repetition of worn plat- 
itudes strung together in a sympo- 
sium of unequal value. The literary 
style might be imperfect. . . . The 
fact remains that nothing has been 
done. The clarion call to victory has 
not been given. The trumpet of 
liberty is mute and the ranks of the 
defenders are not rallied. 

What, it may be asked (perhaps 
in the Pentagon), has a personalist 
philosophy or a democratic procla- 
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mation or a scholarly re-examination 
of the fundamentals of philosophy— 
or the Atlantic Charter or Fourteen 
Points—got to do with checking the 
advance of the Red Army on the 
Atlantic and Dakar or Singapore? 
What, we may reply, has the spread 
of Marxism and Communism got to 
do with the possible success of their 
advance? Before the advance of the 
arms of the Protestant pincers went 
the ideas of Luther and Calvin. Be- 
fore the arms of the Catholic pincers 
went the work of St. Peter Canisius. 
Before the armies of the Caliph 
Omar went the Koran and the gospel 
of human equality before Allah. 

It is one of the odd qualities of the 
human creature that he is guided by 
ideas. The materialists say that this 
is not so and that “‘a man is what he 
eats” (Feuerbach). The materialists 
think this so strongly that they at 
times try to stir men to fighting on 
behalf of this idea that liberty is a 
matter of potatoes—la liberté est des 
pommes-de-terre. At the moment 
they are doing so very successfully. 
Sometimes the idea is called “social 
justice,” and men sacrifice their 
bodily lives for it. There is this queer 
preference, if one is due to die fight- 
ing, for knowing what one is fight- 
ing for and for being sure that it is 
somehow connected with, if not 
one’s own good, then one’s people’s 
or humanity’s good. ‘So that every 
common man,” said Cromwell, “‘shall 
know what he fighteth for and, 
knowing it, shall love it.” This view 
of the great Puritan soldier may dis- 
tress the Philistines. But that, when 
it comes to war, is merely too bad for 
the Philistines. Why should a far-off 
voter in another country sacrifice his 
life for the interest of the Philistines, 
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if he could be neutral and sit under 
his own olive tree? Why should a 
Dutchman raise his sluice gates or 
break his dykes to aid the Ameri- 
cans? Why should a Negro of Sene- 
gal perish for the sake of Carolina 
manufacturers? 

Because it is in his interest or the 
interest of the stronger part, say the 
Hobbesians. And, incidentally added 
Hobbes, he is fully entitled, if a con- 
script, to run away—if he can. Or 
perhaps these are matters of national 
interest and this (in the words to me 
of the head of the Western Section 
of the Russian Foreign Office) “gov- 
ernments will decide.” Is it the na- 
tional interest of Italy to fight or to 
be neutral? Perhaps here it is the 
voters’ notion of the national interest 
which will still decide who is the gov- 
ernment. In some countries such as 
Italy and France those majorities 
might be pro-Communist. Try as 
we will we cannot get away from the 
force of basic ideas so far as they 
penetrate through to the popular 
mind. 

The Marxist position here is plain: 
The Soviets reserve on principle the 
right to imprison the class enemy and 
the saboteur of the new experiment 
and to turn them, so long as they 
live, to socially useful work and to 
increasing the national security of 
the Soviet peoples. The Americans 
are the upholders of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, dollar imperialism and the 
wars which must spring from for- 
eign investment and imperialism. 
Moreover the American nation is 
crypto-fascist because it condones 
racial exploitation as well as finance 
exploitation. In the issue between 
employers’ capitalism and proletarian 
socialism, there is only one right place 


for the workers and lovers of prog- 
ress. It is all as simple as a syllogism. 
Therefore there is a duty of every 
worker throughout Asia, Europe and 
the world to sabotage American pol- 
icy both directly and by exposing, 
even when it craftily seems bene- 
ficent, its hidden implications. Now 
the workers are the great majority, 
the exploited peoples are the great 
majority. They are the guarantors 
of a classless society in which there 
will be equality, fraternity and no 
more motive for war. 

That is the case. That is the case 
that stirs honest men in Europe by 
the tens of thousands. This is the case 
which justified Zhdanov in saying 
in Poland, as early as 1947: “As to 
the U.S.S.R., it will bend every effort 
in order that the European Recovery 
Plan be doomed to failure.” It justi- 
fies non-co-operation on Atomic 
Bomb Control. In the words of Mr. 
Gromyko, the U. S. proposals of a 
Committee not ham-strung by the 
veto “could not be accepted in any 
way by the Soviet Union, either as a 
whole or in separate parts” (24th 
July 1946). How is it to be met— 
in Europe and by informed Ameri- 
cans? What have the political sci- 
entists and philosophers of the Eng- 
lish speaking world to contribute to 
the Western reply? The Catholic 
probably has his reasoned replies. 
Has the American democrat? Or’ 
must he just change the conversation 
to the latest car, jet propulsion in- 
vention, atomic invention, bacterio- 
logical invention or to gadgets in 
some other infernal engine? Or to 
the infernal barbarism of an omni- 
present television? 

The reply can be made. I hope 
some day to be able to write some 
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small matter on fundamental human 
rights and natural law, to deliver 
Fitteen Theses against Marx as force- 
ful as, and I trust more logical than, 
those which Luther nailed to the 
door at Wittenburg. But time is 
very short. And we have no time to 
excogitate a new faith. Rather we 
must return to the pristine freshness 
of the old one. 

Shall we speak of liberty? But lib- 
erty unchecked by reason is vicious 
licence. Shall we speak of democ- 
racy? But Aristotle used it in the 
same sense as the Russians and called 
it the introduction of tyranny. We 
need, along this route, to define our 
terms. Or shall we define democracy 
as did a high education officer (Brit- 
ish) to me in Germany as “the sys- 
tem of government which enables a 
man to do what he likes”—an officer 
even more extreme in his anarchism 
than Herbert Spencer? 

What we have to do is to attack 
the Bolshevik lies and deception, 
partly due to quite sincere involve- 
ment in a tricky metaphysics which 
argues, not about human actualities, 
but about abstractions operating in 
a determinant dialectic. “Imperial- 
ism must.” “Capitalism inevitably 
_ will,” etc. We have to expose the 
implication of a psychology of hate 
without falling into it ourselves, and 
to explain that more solid advance 
will be made by less sanguinary 
routes, including those of free elec- 
tions. We have to be morally un- 
compromising to an oligarchic dic- 
tatorship, actually irreplaceable by 
any constitutional means, ruling by 
terror, explosive with militarism, 
robbing its subjects of all freedom 
from fear and fraudulently fascist in 
the sense that it, no more than the 


Hitlerite genossen, in fact offers 
equality whether of opportunity or 
of status to the common man of its 
lands. Instead of talking about 
“Communism” we should talk about 
“Bolshevik tyranny” and “Red Fa- 
scism.” We should hammer, ham- 
mer, hammer on the propaganda 
nail. In part these are matters of 
basic political theory. In part they 
are matters of fact, susceptible of 
documentation. That is the case 
against the red fascism of the new 
Czars, against the Thirteen Tyrants 
of the Politburo oligarchy and their 
barbarous Gestapo. 

It is well for Americans in their 
beds to recall that many men in 
Europe today who state that case 
are “on the list” and do so in real and 
imminent risk of death by torture. 
We live in what Aldous Huxley calls 
“the golden age of the tyrants,” in 
“this dark and barbarous twentieth 
century,” which has distinguished it- 
self by reviving slavery and the rack. 
One reason why Europeans misun- 
derstand Americans is that they don’t 
think enough Americans understand 
them. There is something very rotten 
in our civilization in this century, 
ushered in as one of “peace, progress 
and prosperity.” And it does not 
help that, as was said of ancient 
Rome, men should “be laughing 
while our civilization dies.” Rather, 
in Jefferson’s words, we must hear 
“the sound of an alarm bell in the 
night.” 

It does not follow that all is wrong 
in Communist theory. (Was Thomas 
More all wrong, or Plato?) Nor is 
all right with American practice. 
The task of the scholar and scientist 
is to examine with meticulous im- 
partiality what is right and what is 
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wrong. 

It may be—and this is of extreme 
diplomatic importance—that Stalin 
has departed from Lenin’s theory, 
and that in some items Lenin was 
right. What is basically wrong with 
the word “soviet” which merely 
means “council”? Or with factory 
discussion of ways and means? Holi- 
days with pay is a system shared by 
Soviet Russia, Mussolinian Italy and 
contemporary Britain. It is not the 
Slav or the amiable Russian or the 
word “Communism” (as among 
monks) or even Sovietism that is the 
enemy. It is a monolythic Bolshe- 
vism and the Kremlin Terror. 

Both Americans and Russians and 
Yugoslavs share an announced belief 
in equality — although, despite Ly- 
senko, it may be doubted whether 
they have examined the implications. 
But the Yugoslavs, and the Titos of 


Poland and Hungary and the great 
Ukraine might be brought to ask 


whether the Bolsheviks practice 
equality, as touching common men 
and citizens. The Yugoslavs ask this 
same question as between nations. 
On the basis of agreement here 
Yugoslav Catholics and Yugoslav 
Communists, Slovenes as well as Slo- 
vaks and Americans, might be able 
to come together. Meanwhile the 
colonels might do well discreetly to 
reflect whether, in South-East Asia, 
it is not of immense military advan- 
tage to the Red Army that it has 
actually abolished the color bar. Of 
course, when we refer to this “‘color 
bar,” which America is charged with 
retaining along with South Africa, 
we are not honest. Taken strictly it 
could not be maintained without all 
Asia and more than half of the world 
being literally up in arms. A Brah- 
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min Hindu is a purer Aryan than 
many Americans. What we really 
mean is a bar against the inoffensive 
and amiable African. But all Europe 
knows that hypocrisy is the typical 
Anglo-Saxon vice. The charge must 
be rebutted by the facts of what is 
being done for the Negro. 

The problem before us is: whether 
we can show to the Sicilian peasant 
that we have more good to offer him, 
that is his notion of good, than the 
Bolshevik agent. And we might as 
well add, so far as they emerge and 
are emerging from the dumb masses, 
show this to the Chinese coolie and 
the African cultivator also. Can it 
be done? Advertising, slogans, and 
letters from Chicago home to Paler- 
mo may do something. They cannot 
do the entire job or the more impor- 
tant part of it: the articulate pres- 
entation of the truth. And yet it is a 
work which America was superbly 
able to do in much more rustic days 
when Jefferson made his appeal to a 
candid world and Lafayette placed, 
next his American Declaration of 
Rights, an empty space for some 
future French Declaration des Droits 
de ’Homme. It cannot be said that 
the Geneva (unratified) Declaration 
of 1949 or the Strasburg draft has 
as yet filled the present gap. On 
the contrary the former is a hasty, 
confused and pitiful document. 

It may be said that, if a reasoned 
and effective declaration is to be 
made, able to stand up to Marxist 
doctrinal criticism and yet also rele- 
vant to the historic facts, it will 
come most easily and best from those 
who share in a community of like 
minds, common culture, common 
values. Later it may be practicable 
to harmonize the conclusions about 
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liberty and justice with those who 
possess a different tradition and who 
historically have never shared the 
experience of free democracy. This 
at least is, in my view, where we 
should begin, although the bridge 
across to France and the Latin world 
or to the world of Bonn and Weimar, 
with their stress on natural law, 
should not be too hard, if the scholars 
who are to make the fundamental 
ideas articulate are well chosen. We 
can learn from UNESCO’s failure 
and confusion, with its mixed con- 
tributions from fellow travelers and 
Municheers. 

American political scientists should 
be better organized for the attack, 
which I repeat is a fourth aim no 
less effective than the military, naval 
and aerial (and far less costly). This 
is an affair for the Political Science 
Association which its annual conven- 
tion should discuss. First, there is the 
task of sifting Soviet and Marxist 
statements, bearing in mind that all 
the former, unlike those in Western 
countries, bear something of an off- 
cial character. They should be sifted 
for what is demonstrably false and 
these falsehoods should, quite unre- 
mittingly and through every instru- 
ment of information, be pointed out 
and hammered in. Further, they 
should be sifted for everything which 
shows, in its various ramifications, a 
set pattern of thought. We defeated 
the Hitlerites, in no small part, be- 
cause we knew how they thought 
and they thought to a dogmatic pat- 
tern. Even more is this true of the 
Marxists and it will lead them into 
their greatest blunders. Finally, we 
must sift out what of the theory is 
correct and right. We must then 
inquire how far this true theory, 
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upon which we can agree, is being 
carried out in practice and point out 
when the theory is contradicted by 
the fact. And if there is any real 
good the Communists do in reform, 
we should set ourselves, with posi- 
tive faith to do it better. 

This done it is possible to move 
into the attack by stating a position 
positive and constructive. Here again 
we shall fail if we begin by stating 
some position which instantly con- 
flicts with the rooted thought, for 
example the religious thought, of the 
people to whom we propose to ap- 
peal. If we do this in Europe or Asia, 
all that will happen is that they will 
turn aside from “American mate- 
rialism,” which seems not much bet- 
ter if not actually worse than ““Marx- 
ist materialism,” of which it is in- 
deed the reverse. We should give 
our attention to the strategic impor- 
tance of the Moslem world. Nor will 
secularist ideas about education be 
especially acceptable, whether com- 
ing from Washington or from Mos- 
cow. The crux of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tradition is its Baconian empiricism; 
and for this we have no need to 
apologize. It can be wedded to the 
concept of values as categorical and 
unchanging, the values of humanism 
and of natural law, without grave 
incompatibility. This only involves 
the reconciliation of the principle 
with the empiric means which, in a 
given culture, implement the prin- 
ciple. What is intolerable and truly 
worse than Marxism is a kind of 
engineers’ empiricism which oblit- 
erates the ends in its obsession with 
successful and efficient means. This 
mechanistic instrumentalism is the 
real deep Anglo-Saxon fault. Here 
the best thing is perhaps a prompt 
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general confession of sins. This fault 
connects with the Asiatic and even 
European suspicion of America as 
devoid of spiritual quality and as 
exploitative, almost on principle. It 
connects with the misinterpretation 
of the technocrats even by so emi- 
nent a Frenchman as Mounier, when 
he refers to them as preparing “un 
fascisme refroidi.” 

In a brief paper it is impossible to 
outline these plans and this program 
in full. It is enough to indicate the 
need and the urgency. Politicians 
are usually “practical men” who 
choose to ignore the force of ideas 
except at election times, when they 
are brought out as propaganda. It is 
perhaps enough in these quarters to 
stress that what is outlined above 
must be the basis of all successful and 
lasting “‘psychological warfare” and 
is far less costly than the other kind. 
Moreover all sides in fact will use it 
and, unlike most warfare, it can con- 
tribute to human benefit and not 
only to destruction. For myself I 
shall be content to say that it is to the 
credit of the human race that it con- 
tinues to look for ideas; that it con- 
tinues to believe them to be capable 
of corresponding to the truth; and 
that in fact it will not put forth its 
full energies to support or to oppose 
with passion until those ideas are 
forthcoming. It will go ill, when it 
meets its enemy at the gate, with 
that nation which lacks them or 
which is too apathetic or parsimoni- 
ous to make them intelligible. If the 


situation is as grave as I have indi- 
cated in the earlier passages of this 
paper, there is no time for delay and 
no excuse for procrastination in 
looking to the strength of the 
“fourth arm” of our political ideas. 
If democracy and liberty still have 
the dynamic force they once had, let 
us know why at the moment they 
no longer yield their full force and 
effect. 

It may be that what today work- 
ing men ask for, even if it be very 
improper, is rather security than lib- 
erty. They call this social justice and 
they give this priority. It may yet 
be asked whether actually there is 
not, in the common consciousness, a 
priority ahead of this. With endemic 
war there can be neither substantial 
liberty nor substantial social justice. 
First then, among the priorities, 
comes the demand for enduring 
peace and for its maintenance and 
enforcement, even if the costs are (as 
they must be in terms of sovereign- 
ty) high. Is class war, the belief in 
inevitable war, the cynical psychol- 
ogy of hate, militarism @ la Russe, 
an aggressive tactic, oligarchy and 
terror, consistent with this? If not, 
let us say so. And let us put it on 
record beyond peradventure that we 
are interested in peace—not at all “‘at 
any cost,” but at such proper costs as 
are involved in the establishment of 
European unions, Atlantic unions, 
world unions such as can still arouse 
a blazing and ideal enthusiasm in the 
hearts of simple men. 


Matriarchy 


HELEN BuURLIN 


The head of sculptured fur holding whiskered jaws 
And wrinkled neck, 

The body, sleek and neatly back, 

Except when formed straight up for combat, 
Embattled chest medalled with scars, 

And there, most anywhere in inlets of the northern waters 
On rockbound rookeries or ice-blocked slabs, 

The heads appear out of nowhere seas 

The bull-seal, harem-master, 

And coming house-holder 

Swimming in from the open waves 

To wait; 

(For rocks are nowhere far from breed of seals) 
With noses full-blown as a toy balloon 

They blow a snorting trumpetcall, 

Scratch their heads, finding a five fingered flipper 
Efficient as a hand, and natural 

In meditation. 

Male who must prove and prove again 

Out of glaze and crest of sea, 

The marbled heads and basalt bodies 

Will concentrate the waves. 

Shore approached in fresh sea-air, 

Propped on hind legs 

The roaring males attack 

And proudly in prowess, the year’s possession place 
As free-born symbol of the masculine myth. 
Freedom now, is seasoned in the sun, 

The ring-nose hero in female zoos, 

Or happy-familied, clumsily stumbling 
Sea-combing his own stupidities. 


A. Newton Krantz 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


AST week I met Uncle Pin- 
chus on the street. His face 
was so red I was afraid he 
would burst if he walked any more, 
for I knew that his blood pressure 
was over 250, and that the doctor 
had told him to walk little, eat little, 
and rest as much as possible. I also 
knew that Uncle Pinchus had no 
respect for doctors and saw them 
only because his children insisted he 
be examined occasionally by a spe- 
cialist. Specialists were Uncle Pin- 
chus’s special hatred. ‘A specialist,” 
he said, “is a doctor who knows even 
less than the old-fashioned family 
doctor.” I knew that Uncle Pinchus 
was having trouble with his latest 
wife, wife No. 3. He had been mar- 
ried to her only three months, but 
_ already he told relatives, “My new 
wife I need like I need a wooden 
leg.” Then there was Uncle Pinchus’s 
drinking. The doctor had told him 
not to drink at all, or only three 
ounces of whiskey a day. But Uncle 
Pinchus kept on drinking as he had 
for many, many years: about a pint 
a day. “If I were a drunkard,” said 
Uncle Pinchus, “that would be dif- 
ferent. But how can a pint a day 
hurt anybody? And some days I 
don’t even drink a pint.” 

“So how are you, David?” he 
asked, as he puffed away. I looked 
around to see if there was any place 
we could sit down, but a big city 
like Boston doesn’t supply benches 
on the sidewalks of its busiest streets. 

“Good, Uncle Pinchus, and I hope 
you’re well,” I said. 


“Altogether well I’m not,” he said. 
“But I’ll live. Right now, to tell you 
the truth, I’m a little tired. Maybe 
we could go into a cafeteria and have 
a cup of coffee.” 

In the cafeteria I ordered two 
coffees. ‘“‘Eh,” said Uncle Pinchus, 
smiling at me, while I noticed that 
his eyes were more blood-shot than 
I had seen them for some time, “‘the 
doctors say I shouldn’t drink so 
much coffee. Too strong for the 
heart. So I drink coffee.” He burst 
out laughing. 

““Maybe you shouldn’t, Uncle Pin- 
chus,” I ventured. 

“Eh, forget it. For seventy years 
I have drunk coffee, and now they 
want me to stop. Foolishness. But, 
listen, my son Abie has lost his 
mind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““He’s married a Jewish girl now.” 

I laughed. ‘““That’s his fourth,” I 
said, “isn’t it?” 

“Fourth. But I think this time it 
will last. I hope so,” said Uncle Pin- 
chus. “Got married suddenly yester- 
day. He calls me up, asks me for 
Rabbi Garfinkle’s address and tele- 
phone number, from the Irving 
Street shul, as if he couldn’t get it 
himself, and says for me to be there 
in two hours, he’s going to be mar- 
ried. The way he does everything.” 

“A nice girl she is, Uncle Pin- 
chus?” 

“Yes, a nice girl. Half his age. 
Only maybe twenty, twenty-two. 
Speaks Yiddish, too. Saw her parents 
there for the first time. Nu, so my 
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Abie will be married to a girl half 
his age. Bad it isn’t, but is it good? 
Tell me, David. I’m thankful he’s 
married to a Jewish girl, after the 
three shikses, but so young!” 

“Oh, sometimes, Uncle Pinchus, 
such marriages work out very nice- 
ly. I'd like to see Abie,” I said 
politely. 

“You'll see him. I'll tell him, and 
he’ll call you in New York. He al- 
ways has liked you. Nu, I have 
stopped worrying about him. I’m 
too old. My two first wives died. 
But Abie divorced his wives. Di- 
vorces—eh, not nice, not nice at all. 
But, like I say, he’s old enough to 
do what he wants.” 

Strangely enough, Abie called me 
the very next day. He had heard I 
was in Boston for a few days and 
wanted me to have lunch with him. 
I wasn’t eager to see him, for he 
didn’t interest me especially. I had 
looked upon him as a good deal of a 
phony, who had made his own life 
and his parents’ lives miserable by 
not getting in touch with them for 
months and months, though he lived 
in the very same city, and who, it 
was reported, sometimes denied any 
relationship to our branch of the 
family — solely, it seems, because 
several members of our branch are 
active in Jewish affairs, and Abie 
apparently was eager not to be 
known as a Jew. 

That was why he became A. New- 
ton Krantz. His real name was 
Abraham Nochum Krantz, but he 
changed it as soon as he became well 
known in the night-club world of 
Boston. In the family he was still 
called Abie, but when relatives met 
him on the “outside” he was called 
A. Newton, or simply Newton. 


Newton studied accounting, and 
eventually (for he was not a very 
good student) he did get his C.P.A. 
certificate. But he didn’t practice 
long. The work was too hard and 
there wasn’t enough quick money in 
accounting for him. One of his 
clients was a night-club owner, who 
needed financial help in a hurry. 
Newton lent him several hundred 
dollars on condition that he be given 
a slice of the business. The business 
prospered, and Newton devoted iess 
and less time to accounting and more 
and more to The Blue Blood Tavern 
in the Fenway, of which he was now 
not only a part-owner but general 
manager. Before I had a chance to 
say yes or no he made a definite ap- 
pointment for us at the Blue Blood, 
of course, and on the way over I lost 
my distaste for him and found my- 
self looking forward to meeting him 
after an interval of more than five 
years. Indeed, the more I thought 
about him the more interesting he 
became. First of all, I was curious 
why he married a Jewish girl for his 
fourth wife. Then I recalled hearing 
that for a while he had dabbled in 
“leftish” affairs, and one member of 
the family even said that Newton 
“most likely” was a Communist for 
a time. And I wondered how a 
Krantz liked the night-club business, 
which I had somehow looked upon 
as goy business. 

He greeted me almost like a long 
lost brother, which rather surprised 
me, for we had never been very close. 
He said his new wife, Eunice, would 
join us later for a coffee. ‘‘She’s ter- 
ribly sorry she could not come for 
lunch. I’ve told her so much about 
you, and she’s dying to meet you.” 

I said the appropriate things. Then 
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he asked me whether I would mind 
if he ordered my lunch. “I know 
what’s really good in this place,” he 
said. “But first I want you drink to 
my good luck.” We had a drink 
and went at the lunch, which was 
really excellent. Suddenly he said, 
“I suppose you’re puzzled why I 
wanted to see you.” 

“In a way,” I said. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking a lot 
about you, David. Really,” he said. 
“Not just lately, but before. You’re 
the only healthy one among us 
younger ones.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“You never tried to hide. I’m 


telling you this for the first time. 
I’m ashamed to say it even now. But 
I made up my mind to tell you. As 
a matter of fact, outside my wife, 
Eunice, you’re the only one who 


really knows this. When I studied 
accounting, when I entered the ac- 
counting school, I mean, I had to 
fill out a blank, and one of the things 
I had to fill out was religion. So what 
do you think I put down?” 

“What?” 

“Reform Judaism. How do you 
like that?” 

I was slightly shocked. A son of 
the very orthodox Uncle Pinchus a 
Reform Jew! I thought. That was 
really funny. Uncle Pinchus looked 
upon Reform Jews as little better 
than goyim. But out of sheer polite- 
ness I merely said, “Oh, well, that’s 
in the past.” 

“Not so much in the past as you 
think,” he said. “I’m afraid it’s part 
of me, this kind of lying, or was part 
of me.” 

“Aren’t you taking that a little 
too seriously?” I asked. I felt, of 
course, as he did, that the Reform 


Judaism episode was more than a 
temporary aberration; it probably 
revealed a characteristic. 

“T see it’s hard for you to under- 
stand,” said Newton. “You have 
always been honest and open about 
your Judaism. For years I’ve seen 
your name listed in the newspapers 
in various drives for money for this 
or that Jewish purpose, and, I might 
as well tell you, I wondered how you 
had the courage to do it.” 

I looked at him and became sorry 
for him. He was really suffering, 
and had suffered for a long time. 
“Oh,” I said. “It had nothing to do 
with courage, in a way, not at all.” 

“Well, it did,” said Newton. “I’m 
being analyzed, you know.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“I don’t think I need a great deal 
of analysis,” said Newton. “The 
doctor didn’t exactly say it, but 
that’s the impression he gave me. 
Well, it’s from him I learned how 
much courage it took for you to do 
what you have done, or maybe, I 
should say how much of a coward I 
was. Understand what I mean?” 

“ves 

He blushed a little, and said, “It’s 
funny. This about Reform Judaism 
happened so long ago, but it still 
makes me feel ashamed of myself.” 

“Oh, it’s over, so don’t let it 
worry you,” I said, a little lamely, 
I’m afraid. 

“No, David, it really was a ter- 
rible thing to do. Anyway, that was 
why I married all those shikses. 
There really is nothing wrong in 
marrying a nice shikse, if you really 
love her. I don’t go with my father 
on that matter. But I didn’t love a 
single one of them. I married them 
because — well, really only because 
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they were shikses, and they were 
pretty. Now, that’s what my psy- 
choanalyst, I guess, would call im- 
mature. Funny about that analyst. 
He never says anything right out. 
No opinions. Nothing. Says nothing 
at all. I do all the talking. But I 
get whiffs of what he’s thinking. 
From the words he throws out now 
and then. I’m going to get you a 
wonderful red wine. Goes wonder- 
ful with this lunch.” 

“[T’m not much of a wine drinker 
or any kind of drinker, really, New- 
ton,” I said. 

“Oh, no, this is different. Besides, 
you’re my guest, wedding guest, 
really. Wait till you taste it.” 

It really was a good wine, and I 
told him so. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he said. “Very 
low alcoholic content. Less than 


burgundy, I think. Maybe 10 per 


cent, but a nice flavor, ch?” 

““Marvelous.” 

“Eunice likes it, too.” He laughed 
a happy laugh. “You know what 
else she likes?” 

“What?” 

“Passover wine, like the kind my 
father makes and your father used 
to make, with seltzer!” 

“A real Jewish girl,” I said. “Only 
a Jewish girl would know of such a 
thing.” 

“Sure, 100 per cent.” He became 
serious. “I once mentioned this kind 
of wine, wine with seltzer, to my 
first wife, Patricia, an Episcopalian 
she was, I think, or maybe something 
else, and she only said it was cute. 
Think of that! Cute. Nothing more. 
I remember like it happened yester- 
day. It boiled me up inside, though, 
of course, I didn’t say anything. 
And once I asked her, Patricia was 


a dancer, if a certain woman who 
ran a dance studio, a Mrs. Emily 
Freedman, if she was a Jew, and 
Patricia turned up her nose, and 
snapped, ‘My God, no! She’s not 
Jewish at all!’ Imagine me having 
to listen to that. I boiled up inside, 
but I didn’t do or say anything. I 
guess I was too much a coward to 
do or say anything. All I did was 
say, ‘Oh, I was only asking.’ Nice 
way for a husband to be, eh?” 

“Kind of rough,” I said. 

“You’re not kidding,” Newton 
said. “And the second one wrote 
for the Globe, quite a liberal, too, 
she claimed she was. You know. 
Belonged to the Newspaper Guild, 
marched in parades and stuff like 
that. And one day she said to me, 
sort of as if she had meant to talk 


. to me about this for a long time, she 


said, ‘Well, Jews do look different. 
You can tell them as you pass them 
on the street. And they do have 
mannerisms, they do talk with their 
hands. As a matter of fact, you do 
yourself sometimes, dear, I guess, 
when you’re off your guard.’ Think 
of that!” 

“Well,” I said cautiously, “I guess 
she wasn’t very smart. On the other 
hand,” I added, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that it’s not safe to 
say anything untoward even about 
a man’s former wife, however much 
he might say he dislikes her, ‘“‘maybe 
she didn’t mean it quite the way you 
think. Sometimes, for example, an 
orthodox Jew will say the word goy 
as if it referred to something un- 
touchable. Actually, he doesn’t 
mean that at all. It’s just an ex- 
pression.” 

Newton was puzzled. “Yes, you’re 
right. But I didn’t like the way she 
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spoke, the way she said it, about 
mannerisms. It made me squirm 
inside. I don’t know why I’m telling 
you all this, do you mind?” 

“No, not at all, Newton,” I said. 
“Tell me whatever you feel like tell- 
ing me.” 

“My last wife, the third one, she 
was a pip. Wrote articles for the 
Nation and the New Republic. You 
know. Her heart bled for the Hin- 
dus on Monday and for the Malayans 
on Tuesday and for the Chinese on 
Wednesday and for the Negroes on 
Thursday. You know the kind. Very 
intelligent, too. And did she read? 
Made me look like a punk. I don’t 
read much, never have, but I do like 
to listen to people who do read. Still 
do. This here night club, lots of very 
intelligent people come here, not just 
the fancy pants crowd, not just 
floozies and broads and cats and dogs 
like that. We also get nice trade, you 
know, from the Community Church 
and Symphony Hall and, yes, we also 
get people from the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and Northeastern Uni- 
versity, and we have lots of profes- 
sors from Boston University and 
Boston College and Simmons Col- 
lege and even Harvard, they come 
here, just to have a nice, quiet, re- 
laxed time. The show we put on is 
different than the usual night-club 
show. We give them soft music, 
quiet dancing, waltzes, too, nice 
tangoes. Sure, real class. That’s 
what’s putting this place over. Well, 
that’s the kind of people that comes 
here, and, matter of fact, I met my 
third wife right here one night. 
Helen was her name. Red hair, and 
what a shape! Never been married 
before, too, and I could see she 
didn’t hand it out, you know what 


I mean, the way some of these girl 
intellectuals do. She made me read 
the Nation and magazines like that, 
and she made me cough up dough 
for the Civil Liberties League or 
something like that and other such 
organizations. I guess they do good. 
Well, so we got married, and every- 
thing looks fine. She’s a Congrega- 
tionalist or Universalist, or maybe a 
combination. How the hell should 
I know all the sects among the 
Christians? So everything runs along 
fine. Till one night. We both had 
a few drinks. Neither of us drank 
much, just once in a while. I had 
my head in her lap, and was feeling 
like a million bucks. This is it, I said 
to myself. And then it came. Know 
what she said to me suddenly?” 

“What?” 

“She was playing with my hair, 
you know the way women twirl 
their fingers in a man’s hair, feels 
nice. Well, that’s what she was doing. 
Then she says, listen to this, “You 
know, sweet, if you took a haircut 
more often, you wouldn’t look so 
Jewish.’ She might just as well have 
hit me in the face with a ton of 
bricks. Wasn’t that something?” 

“It was.” 

“Well, I stiffened up, I guess, and 
she could feel that I didn’t like what 
she had said, and she said, ‘Anything 
wrong, darling?’ Well, maybe be- 
cause I was a coward, or I was too 
stunned, all I said was, ‘Oh, nothing.’ 
I feel like kicking myself for not 
having said or done any more. Well, 
no sense in going over that one again. 
I guess this last one really burned 
me up the most. That’s a liberal in- 
tellectual for you.” 

“Well, still,” I said, “there are lib- 
eral intellectuals who really are lib- 
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eral intellectuals. I’m not talking 
about your former wife, I mean, one 
way or the other. You know how 
people are. And there are plenty of 
Christian girls who are really fine.” 

“Sure, sure,” said Newton. “But 
it looks like they never came my 
way. I wonder what’s keeping 
Eunice? She should be here now. 
But you know women. Shopping. 
You ought to know. You've been 
married yourself.” 

“Of course. Besides, Eunice, I 
imagine, is furnishing your new 
home, so that’s all right. I'll be 
meeting her some other time, I 
hope.” 

“Of course, you will,” said New- 
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ton. “You'll like her. Not very 
pretty, you know what I mean, sort 
of plain, but she has a heart of gold, 
and she sure does understand me. 
Yes, I think you'll like her.” 

Soon I had to leave, and as I said 
good-bye to him, I felt very sorry 
and wished I could do something for 
him. But I didn’t know what to say 
to him beyond the usual polite 
phrases. What was on my mind I 
couldn’t possibly say to him. I was 
sure that his troubles with women 
were not over, and that his religious 
problem and all the complications 
connected with it were far from 
solved. 


I Am Tired, God 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


I am tired, God, 

Of worldly things, 
TV desires, 

Stylized adoration 
And plastic happiness. 


I am tired, God, 

Of aimless yearning, 
Headline heroism, 
Headline sin, 
Headline immortalivy. 


I am tired, God, 

Of prepared delights, 
Marked-down dreams 
And the bitter echo 
In my heart. 


I am tired, God. 


The Exiles 


(Hotel Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic) 


PHitip MuRRAY 


The Germans and Austrians who gather here 
Speak fluent Spanish, but their talk is German 
Around the checkered tables over their beer. 
They are still refugees after ten years 

Dissecting a beautiful corpse they will not bury. 


Gutteral laughter faints in the sultry air; 

The old man mops his face and moves his chair 
Into the shade, out of the hot glare; 

He tells the American boy again 

How cold the winters are in Austria. 


A little lizard creeps along the porch 
And climbs a cactus bush toward the sun. 
“They are ice skating in Vienna now—”; 
The red haired woman is about to cry; 
Life was once a favorite waltz. 


Lines to a Doctor 


Aucust Kapow 


After the waiting-room and Geographic, 
what matter if the demon is called germ, 
or potion is the medical specific, 

mold’s distillation healing the infirm? 


For, Doctor, you remind me of another 
glimpsed in the pages thet you left for me, 
your primitive and naked, elder brother 
whose outer office was a banyan tree. 


The dietary chart, the sharpened needles, 

the band and mirrored light upon your head, 
all bring to mind taboos and chanted riddles, 
dried crocodiles and ground bones of the dead. 


So I stand stripped and shivering and humble 
before you now and think of aches and sins, 
while latin nouns merge to a rhythmic mumb! 
and in my blood a tom-tom’s throb begins. 


The Form and Function of Stream of 


Consciousness in William Faulkner's 


“The Sound and the Fury’ 


RoBERT HUMPHREY 


significance of the drama which 

takes place within the confines 
of an individual psyche that accounts 
for the stream of consciousness sub- 
ject matter of his most important 
novel. My purpose here is to focus 
on one of the major technical prob- 
lems that confronted Faulkner in his 
work with this subject matter and to 
analyze the solutions he found for it. 
Further, I hope to reveal the advan- 
tages he provided himself by work- 
ing within the stream of conscious- 
ness idea. 

We may look at the fundamental 
problem of depicting the pre-speech 
levels of consciousness (the concern 
of stream of consciousness writers) 
in this manner: If an author wishes 
to create a character by presenting 
that character’s mind to the reader, 
then the work in which this is done 
has per se as its setting the char- 
acter’s mind. It has as its time of 
taking place the range of the char- 
acter’s memories and fancies in time; 
it has as its place of action wherever 
the character’s mind conceivably 
could go in fancy or memory; and 
it has as its action whatever remem- 
bered, perceived, or imagined event 
the character could possibly focus 
on. In brief, the writer commits 
himself to dealing faithfully with 
what he conceives to be the chaos 


IE IS Faulkner’s awareness of the 


and accident of a consciousness— 
unpatterned, undisciplined, and un- 
clear. 

But, then, art—the art of fiction 
—demands pattern, discipline, and 
clarity. The reader of fiction de- 
mands these things, and he must have 
them in order to have his own undis- 
ciplined consciousness focused and in 
order to be able to understand and 
to interpret. Consequently, the writ- 
er must somehow impose pattern, 
or form, on his material. The com- 
monest conventional way of doing 
this in fiction is by utilizing a unity 
of action and character; that is, by 
plot; but the stream of consciousness 
writer is not usually concerned with 
plot of action in the ordinary sense. 
He is concerned with psychic proc- 
esses and not physical actions. If, 
then, the’ stream of consciousness 
writer does not find the conventional 
use of plot sufficient to provide a 
basic unity, he must devise other 
methods. He has done so, and he has 
been exceedingly ingenious in doing 
it. This accounts for the unusual re- 
liance on formal patterns which is 
found in the stream of consciousness 
writings of such novelists as James 
Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and William 
Faulkner. 


II 


Of Faulkner’s two stream of con- 
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sciousness novels, The Sound and the 
Fury is the more subtle and complex, 
although both of them contain sub- 
stantial unity of action and both 
have a formal scenic arrangement. 
The technical similarity does not go 
much past this; for The Sound and 
the Fury deals with complex person- 
alities, and consciousness is presented 
in it at an extremely deep level. Con- 
sequently, other structural devices 
are needed to clarify for the reader 
what is going on in this particular 
world of consciousness. The chief of 
these other devices are symbolic 
structure and motif. So what we 
have as patterns for unity in The 
Sound and the Fury are closely inter- 
twined plot, unity of time, scenic 
arrangement, symbolic framework, 
and motifs. None of these is pre- 
dominant in effectiveness and none 
is clear-cut. 

The plot of The Sound and the 
Fury is presented in terms of the 
lives of the four children of the 
Compson family, a once respectable 
and proud Mississippi family that is 
in its last stages of decay. This proc- 
ess of decay, which forms the subject 
of the novel, is symbolized by the 
gradual vanishing of “the Compson 
domain,” originally a choice square 
mile of land with its “slave quarters 
and stables and kitchen gardens and 
the formal lawns and promenades 
and pavilions laid out by the same 
architect who built the columned 
porticoed house furnished by steam- 
boat from France and New Orleans 
...” The process of decay is dram- 
atized by the story of the destruction 
of the children, Benjy, Quentin III, 
Candace, and Jason IV. Since the 
destruction, except with Jason, is an 
inner one, the drama presenting the 


destruction, except the part that 
deals with Jason, has as its setting the 
psyches of the characters. 

The problems of time-unity and 
of scenic arrangement are, of course, 
closely worked out in relation to this 
action-unity or plot. It is complex. 
The first section of the novel is 
labeled “‘April 7, 1928.” That is the 
date that stands for the “now” of 
this scene. The setting is the mind of 
the idiot, Benjy, who in 1928 is 
thirty-three years old, but whose 
mental age is three. Benjy’s con- 
sciousness follows the same laws of 
movement and association that other 
consciousnesses do, except perhaps it 
moves with greater fluidity. Thus 
the scene in his mind does not stay in 
the time of 1928. It moves, con- 


trolled by the laws of free-associa- 
tion, through the past years of his 


life, so that there is to his conscious- 
ness, more than to that of anyone 
else in fiction, a quality of flux. This 
section of the novel, then, has to be 
considered on two levels: that of the 
events of the day, April 7, 1928, and’ 
that of the past events in the life of 
Benjy. The events of the “present” 
concern what happens to Benjy and 
to his keeper, the Negro boy, Luster. 
The accomplishment on this level is 
presentation of a sub-theme centered 
on the Negro-white relationship, a 
corollary to the main theme project- 
ed through the story of Compson de- 
generacy. But the materials of the 
past are the important ones here for 
the purposes of plot. Benjy’s psychic 
character is dramatized and the cru- 
cial past events and personages in the 
Compson family history (especially 
Candace) are presented from the 
point of view of the simple, but 
strangely lucid idiot. Faulkner tells 
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us, “Benjy loved three things: the 
pasture which was sold to pay for 
Candace’s wedding and to send 
Quentin to Harvard, his sister Can- 
dace, firelight.” Since Benjy’s love is 
uniquely persistent and unwavering, 
these three things, and little else, 
form the materials of his conscious- 
ness. The narrative significance of 
this lies in the fact that the “pasture” 
is a metonymy for the vanishing 
Compson domain, the crucial symbol 
of the novel; “Candace” is the only 
one of the Compson children whose 
psyche isn’t directly presented so that 
she is dealt with as a character in this 
indirect way; and “firelight” is a 
vital symbol for the exceptional, al- 
most mystical insight of the idiot. 
This insight gives the materials of 
Benjy’s consciousness a certain weight 
of authority in relation to the whole 
novel, in spite of his idiocy. It is by 
this concentration on three basic 
subjects in Benjy’s mind that not 
only is it possible for a reader to 
grasp what is going on there, but it 
is also possible for him to become 
grounded in the materials of the plot. 

The second episode of the novel is 
entitled “June 2, 1910.” The ex- 
ternal setting is Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on the title date; the plot 
is concerned with Quentin’s prepara- 
tions for suicide. The internal set- 
ting is Quentin’s mind, which, like 
Benjy’s, flows freely in the past. The 
plot here is a supplement to the main 
plot of the novel which was sketched 
in the opening section. Quentin, al- 
though he is intelligent, is extremely 
unstable psychologically, so that he, 
even more than Benjy, is obsessed; 
and, like Benjy, his sister Candace is 
the object of his obsession. Thus the 
development of Candace’s character 


and her role in the broad scheme of 
things is again advanced. The broth- 
erly concern, in this instance, is in- 
cestuous, but it is not physical; it is 
symbolic for Quentin, “who loved 
not his sister’s body, but some con- 
cept of Compson honor .. .” The 
incestuous relation becomes a symbol 
itself related to the main plot and 
to the theme of the whole novel. 
The third and the last sections are 
labeled “April 6, 1928” and “April 
8, 1928,” respectively, which, it will 
be noted, are the day before and the 
day after the opening episode. The 
primary method of the first of these 
is not internal monologue as was that 
of the two previous ones, but a 
soliloquy on a surface, communicat- 
ing level. It concerns the fourth and 
youngest of the Compson children, 
Jason IV. There is chiefly the sur- 
face narrative here unfolded; hence 
the time element on an active level 
is relatively static and unified. The 
same is true of the last section, except 
that there is even a more conven- 
tional method, that of the omniscient 
third person narrator. Jason’s role is 
properly the last one treated because 
it is climactic; that is, his degenera- 
tion is the ultimate one. Although 
he is the only sane one of the broth- 
ers, his degeneracy is greater because 
it involves a break with Compson 
standards of integrity. Robert Penn 
Warren has noted this in his remarks 
on Faulkner in the group of essays 
collected by William Van O’Connor, 
entitled Forms of Modern Fiction. 
Warren says of Jason: “. . . there is 
no one who can be compared in de- 
gradation and vileness to Jason of 
The Sound and the Fury, the Comp- 
son who has embraced Snopesism. In 
fact, Popeye and Flem, Faulkner’s 
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best advertised villains, cannot, for 
vileness and ultimate meanness, touch 
Jason.” 

Jason’s conflict is with two persons 
(his father is dead and so is his broth- 
er, Quentin, the two persons most 
conscious of Compson honor): Dil- 
sey, the old Negro cook who under- 
stands Compson honor, at least in its 
externals, and Miss Quentin, Can- 
dace’s illegitimate daughter. Miss 
Quentin lives with the Compsons, 
but she doesn’t understand (or care 
for) the Compson code. She repre- 
sents a deliberate animality foreign 
not only to Jason, but to all Comp- 
sons. Jason’s defeat is by Miss Quen- 
tin, not by Dilsey. Symbolically, the 
Compson line is ended with Jason’s 
defeat (he leaves no heir) and Quen- 
tin’s suicide. Benjy, of course, is 
gelded and finally he is committed by 
his brother, Jason, to the State Asy- 
lum. This story parallels the defeat 
of the Sutpen dynasty in Absalom, 
Absalom! 

It is by this complicated, but or- 
ganic, use of plot, time-unity, scenic 
arrangement, and symbolic frame 
that Faulkner achieves a pattern of 
structural unity in The Sound and 
the Fury. In addition, he makes in- 
teresting use of motifs to aid in the 
binding together of these other struc- 
tural elements. 

Faulkner’s particular use of motifs 
can be found in either of the first 
two sections of the novel. It will be 
sufficient for illustration to examine 
but one of them. In the second epi- 
sode, which contains Quentin’s 
monologue, the motifs are chiefly 
symbol-motifs, although there are 
image-motifs also. The word-motif 
is used infrequently by Faulkner, 
who does not, like James Joyce, “equ- 
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ate words with things.” 

The chief of these motifs in the 
Quentin section of the novel are the 
watch, the wedding announcement, 
the pasture, the chimes, the images of 
tidying up, and the word “sister.” 
These things reappear frequently in 
Quentin’s consciousness. They recur 
as signals, not only to direct the 
associations of Quentin’s mind, but 
to guide the reader as well. These 
motifs carry the main weight of the 
plot, and as indications of either 
corollary or sub-themes they are 
means by which universal and co- 
herent meaning is distilled from 
private and chaotic meaning. For 
example, the watch, which often ap- 
pears as an object of Quentin’s atten- 
tion, is the watch Quentin’s father 
presented to him. Quentin denudes 
it of its hands in order to prove to 
himself that his father’s theory is 
valid—that its purpose is “not that 
you may remember time, but that 
you might forget it now and then 
for a moment and not spend all your 
breath trying to conquer it.” The 
click of the watch, which doesn’t tell 
time but only tells that time is always 
passing, is emphasized by the various 
clocks (which Quentin always re- 
fuses to look at) that impinge on 
Quentin’s consciousness. These watch 
and clock references support two 
important ideas related to the main 
theme: one is the disjuncture of con- 
sciousness while it is coping with 
psychological versus calendar time; 
the other is the more general idea of 
decay from time past to time present. 

It is not necessary here to show the 
manner in which all of these motifs 
are used in the novel. One of them, 
however, is particularly instructive 
as an example of the manner of util- 
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izing motif that is found generally 
throughout this novel. This is the 
narrative imagery that has to do 
with Quentin’s concern with his ap- 
pearance before he commits suicide. 
He is depicted as washing his hands, 
cleaning his tie with gasoline, brush- 
ing his teeth, and brushing his hat 
before he leaves finally to go to the 
river. Of course, Faulkner has to 
have him doing something in order 
to give a focus to the processes of 
his consciousness. The symbolic value 
of this particular imagery, which 
because it recurs so frequently takes 
on the status of motif, is great. Sum- 
marily, it may be considered the final 
and feeble act of cleaning up Comp- 
son disgrace and dishonor; a purga- 
tive attempt on Quentin’s part to 
erase the stain Candace has put on his 
psyche. It comes as a preparation for 
the climax of the episode, the pro- 
jected suicide, which is likewise an 
act of atonement. 


III 

Quentin’s final act is that of the 
defeated visionary; and it is ironical 
in its tragedy. It is the second time 
that Quentin’s violent heroism fails. 
It is this sense of the visionary search 
which ends in ironic tragedy that 
Faulkner repeatedly dramatizes. It 
is powerful often in such novels as 
Sanctuary and The Hamlet, but it 
reaches the credibility necessary for 
the sharpest effectiveness only in his 
stream of consciousness works in 
which psychic drama takes the place 
of bombastic rhetoric. This, in gen- 
eral terms, is the answer to the ques- 
tion: why does Faulkner choose to 
deal with psychic processes in The 
Sound and the Fury? 


One commentator has it that 


Faulkner was trying to depict the 
Freudian concept of dream mech- 
anism and consequently was dealing 
with unconscious manifestations of 
libido activity. This certainly, if 
valid, would automatically put the 
novel in the stream of consciousness 
genre. Another writer decides that 
since the date of the Benjy Episode is 
an Easter Sunday, Benjy is a Christ 
symbol, etc., which would put the 
novel I don’t know where. These 
interpretations may be discarded be- 
cause they involve the heresies of de- 
humanization, a thing which Faulk- 
ner hates more than anything else. 
Three much more convincing and 
sensible critics, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. 
Cowley, and Mr. Warren, agree on 
the basic proposition that all of 
Faulkner’s work can be interpreted 
on a basis of broad myth and related 
symbolism. The principle back of 
this interpretation is that Faulkner’s 
entire work is a dramatization, in 
terms of myth, of the social conflict 
between the sense of ethical respon- 
sibilities in traditional humanism and 
the amorality of modern naturalism 
(animalism) in Faulkner, in the 
South, and by extension, I suppose, 
universally. 

If we begin with this principle as 
a basis for interpretation of The 
Sound and the Fury, we can under- 
stand that the novel is another chap- 
ter in the history of the collapse of 
the humanism of the Sartoris (here 
Compson) family in a world of the 
animalism of the Snopeses. The char- 
acter symbol of the Sartoris-Comp- 
son code is Quentin III, who commits 
suicide; the symbol of the Snopes 
code is Jason IV (actually a Sartoris- 
Compson), who collapses most com- 
pletely in that he embraces Snopes- 
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ism. The other characters are sym- 
bols of various stages of degeneracy 
of, and escape from, the Sartoris- 
Compson code: Benjy by inherited 
idiocy; Candace by sexual promiscu- 
ity; Mr. Compson by rhetoric and 
liquor; Mrs. Compson by invalidism; 
and Maury by liquor and laziness. 
The main conflict then is focused on 
Quentin and Jason, protagonists re- 
spectively of Sections II and III of 
the novel. But Section I has Benjy 
as the center of things. The reason 
for this is that Benjy, with an idiot’s 
mind, is able to present the necessary 
exposition in not only its simplest 
tragic terms, but also in terms of 
symbols, which because they are from 
an idiot’s mind are conveniently gen- 
eral in their meaning and are thus 
flexible. It must be remembered, too, 
that Faulkner saw idiocy as a possi- 
ble way for a Sartoris-Compson to 
escape the ethical rigor of a code that 
depends on exertion of intellect and 
will. Benjy’s role, then, is both to 
reflect an aspect of Compson degen- 
eracy and to introduce the terms of 
the main conflict with the simple, 
forceful symbols available to an 
idiot. 

This conflict is centered on Quen- 
tin. Thus the central episode of the 
novel, which concerns him, is the 
crucial one. Quentin is determined 
to preserve the Sartoris-Compson 
traditions of humanism—in terms of 
the honor of the Compsons. His ob- 
session is with his sister, Candace, 
who has given in to Snopesism sex- 
ually. But Quentin cannot accept 
the fact of her promiscuity, for to 
him, her honor is a symbol of the 
dying honor of the Compsons. He 
convinces himself that he is the vio- 
later of Candace’s chastity. This con- 


viction is finally without effect be- 
cause no one else believes him. Event- 
ually Quentin has to accept his de- 
feat and recognition of Compson 
defeat. Unable to stand this he, too, 
escapes—by suicide. 

Faulkner’s method puts the strug- 
gle in terms of Quentin’s psychic 
conflict, for it is on a pre-speech level 
of mental life that his actual defeat 
comes — his consciousness. defeats 
him. He can escape everything (he 
goes to Harvard and he is a gentle- 
man) except his knowledge of the 
truth. He even attempts to escape 
his consciousness of the factual 
world (he takes the hands off his 
watch; he almost finds a substitute 
for his sister in the episode with the 
little Italian girl), but the only way 
to do this is by death. In an impor- 
tant sense, then, it is Quentin’s con- 
sciousness that is his antagonist. 

It is almost enough to submit that 
the advantages of the stream of con- 
sciousness method for this novel are 
explained by the central role con- 
sciousness itself plays in it. However, 
we might suggest again the advan- 
tages stream of consciousness fiction 
has in presenting symbols as substi- 
tutes for rationally formulated ideas. 
This can be illustrated in both the 
Benjy and the Quentin sections of 
the novel. The two kinds of mental 
aberration represented reveal them- 
selves naturally in terms of images 
and symbols. Because they are rep- 
resented as coming directly from a 
premeditative stage of conscious ac- 
tivity, they carry a convincingness 
and a fuller impact than they other- 
wise would. The three symbols that 
signify everything for Benjy (fire- 
light, the smell of trees, and Can- 
dace) are used so frequently that 
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they come to dominate not only 
Benjy’s consciousness, but the read- 
er’s also. Yet such repetition has a 
naturalness about it because it comes 
in such a simple mind as Benjy’s is. 
With Quentin, mental simplicity is 
not the thing, but obsession tends to 
give the same effect. Here the signif- 
icance of the odor-of-honeysuckle 
image, the wedding announcement 
symbol, and all of the other symbol 
or image motifs grows in importance 
simply by the frequent repetition, 
which repetition is quite natural to 
an obsessed mind. 

On a more immediate basis, the use 
of stream of consciousness techniques 
is advantageous in this novel simply 
because of the fundamental problem 
involved in describing an idiot or an 
obsessed person with any objectivity. 
Faulkner, among others, has attempt- 
ed such a description out of the 


stream of consciousness ype (in The 


Hamlet and in Wild Palms, for ex- 
ample), but never has he been able 
to get the objective distance neces- 
sary to prevent either a bizarre or 
farcical marring of it except in his 
stream of consciousness novels. 

An additional effect Faulkner 
achieves is an effective contrast in 
not using stream of consciousness 
techniques in the last two episodes 
of the novel. It is in these sections 
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that Jason’s side of the story is pre- 
sented. The techniques are surface 
soliloquy and conventional omnis- 
cient narration, with little attempt 
to present unspoken thoughts. The 
meaning this change of technique 
carries is that Jason’s acceptance of 
the amoral Snopes world is complete 
—it pervades his whole mental life; 
hence on the level of psychic life 
with which the novel had been deal- 
ing, there is no conflict for Jason. 
His conflicts are entirely in the mate- 
rial world of things and acts, not in 
the ideal one of thoughts. 

Thus, there is an achievement that 
justifies all of the virtuosity of the 
stream of consciousness writers. It 
is not technique for its own sake. It 
is based on a realization of the force 
of the drama that takes place in the 
minds of human beings. This drama 
is to Faulkner, in one of its impor- 
tant aspects, a tragedy of blood. (In 
other aspects it is comedy, both high 
and low.) The tragedy of being con- 
scious of a dying way of life, and the 
abortive attempts of the mind to lead 
the individual to isolation from the 
world of things gave Faulkner his 
themes which come to the reader 
most forcibly in the writer’s stream 
of consciousness novels, where the 
scene can be the one in which the 
tragedy actually takes place. 


Armistice 


DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 


I 


Grandpa munches Liberty Cabbage, 
Doctor’s kit between his knees. 

Squeezed by sleeplessness, his eyes 

Squint to the light. Inescapable image 
(Petey & Mrs. Snell, by the ravage 

Of flu unfleshed) , from his eyelids hangs: 
Hot gaunt cheeks wrap rackety tongues... 
In Horn & Hardart’s, he shares their anguish. 


November’s gritty silence weighs 
Down the outside air. “The war’s 
Over!” War’s over! Over! 

Automat & Subway pour 

People people on the square 

Slapping backs blubbering praises 
Passing bottles to newfound friends 
—Grandpa surrenders, in a daze 

Of joy, his sobriety to dance 

With a drunken sailor on french leave, 


Till after hours of celebration 

At the Automat again he drinks 

Coffee, to cap the great libation 

To enduring peace. Then out, beyond 

The clouds of tickertape and past 

Taxis (soldiers dancing on 

The tops), past couples fading down 

Back alleys to unceremonious beds, 

My Grandpa picked his lonely way 

Toward doors where suffering blights the day. 


II 


I thought of Grandpa in my rented room 

When I heard whistles wildly shriek the doom 
Of-doom. My harbinger of the end of war 

Was the little train that daily winds between 
Springfield factories and Xenia farms. 

Toot, toot, toot, I heard; the schoolbell rang 

And rang. Then doors slammed open. Neighbors called. 
—All known sounds from the known familiar world 
Framed the unreal word. 


Back at the Base, 
Experimental bombers on the runway still 
Wheeled into line. I climbed the naked tower 
Whose glass walls gazed across America 
It seemed. Dayton’s early lights blinked on 
And on, past suburbs, past the hazy fields, 
As light linked light to light through all far shadows. 
And though the night like a bolt of mourning-cloth 
Unrolled across the land, I thought I saw 
Those chains of light keep darkness from our doors. 
Then down I climbed through nets of radar screens, 
Backwards, down the ladder to the ground. 
I walked between the gaping mouths of jets 
That breathed with me the ambient summer air. 
Light, from one bare bulb at the hangar door, 
showed monsters 
Crouched behind the derelicts of war. 


Of Inward Looking 


Frep Lare 


Of quiet moments in city parks, in winter, 
when day breaks in fog and forms are hidden; 
only the roar moves outside the white curtain, 
cries of newsboys, chaos of traffic muffled; 

and men and women come stepping from void 
into this intimate world, this here and now; 
they pass briefly: the glance, the smile: 

look, this moment, before we vanish, 

this is I, this is you, we go to be lost, 

will nothing remain of us? 


And a squirrel 
slithers up an elm bole, pigeons strut 
over the pavement, drops collect on budtips. 
Here is a little world of inner quiet. 
Find it, find it, you hurried man, 
before you take that hidden gate into oblivion. 


Mohammed Farid 


LEON SURMELIAN 


E WAS a fat swarthy man 
H wearing conservative Eng- 

lish clothes and a black 
bowler hat, a gold chain hanging on 
his ample vest, and so foreign in ap- 
pearance that I walked up to him 
and introduced myself when the class 
was over. He turned out to be an 
Egyptian and his name was Mo- 
hammed Farid. 

“Turkje biliorsun?” I said. 

“No, I can’t speak Turkish,” he 
said to my surprise. “Just a few 
words. How long have you been 
here?” 

“This is my second year. You are 
new?” 

“TI arrived last week, still feeling 
my way about, getting oriented.” 

“You'll like this college,” I said. 

“It has an excellent reputation. I 
heard about it in England.” 

That made me feel good. Its fame 
had reached England. He said he had 
attended an English agricultural col- 
lege before coming to America. He 
took a card from his wallet, jotted 
down his address on it with a gold 
pencil and asked me to have dinner 
with him. “It’s nice to meet some- 
= from my part of the world,” he 
said. 

I didn’t know how friendly I 
wanted to get with this man. I saw 
crescents and scimitars behind his 
smiling face — the sharp skyward 
thrust of minarets — ragged der- 
vishes walking through oriental ba- 
zaars crying “Allah-hoo!” which 
used to terrify me when I was a 
child—men washing their hands and 
feet at old marble fountains with 
Arabic inscriptions on them, getting 


ready for their prayers, and others 
prostrating themselves in the mosque, 
with their shoes left at the door. I 
recalled the Moslem creed I had re- 
fused to recite, preferring death to 
the renunciation of my Christian 
faith, those terrible words, La ilah ill’ 
Allah, Mohammed rassoul Allah — 
“There is no God but Allah and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” 

But this Mohammed with his 
bowler hat and English accent looked 
harmless enough and I thought I'd 
risk a dinner with him. I tried to be 
diplomatic. Mussulman mobs, in 
Egypt as elsewhere, were in the habit 
of rising periodically and crying 
death to foreigners and infidels, and 
I thought a man like him might be 
useful in saving Armenian lives and 
property in Egypt. 

Farid lived in the home of a pro- 
fessor of engineering, who opened 
the door when I rang the bell and 
took me to a room upstairs. A Mos- 
lem living in a Christian home—that 
in itself was something unusual. To 
the American professor Farid was 
just another foreign student and 
renting him a room made for “‘inter- 
national good will and understand- 
ing.” To me he was somebody who 
had wandered to America from the 
enemy camp. 

Farid had been reading his Arabic 
newspapers, whose very sight scared 
me. I saw daggers and snakes in that 
familiar script, so strange in Kansas, 
so out of place. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” he 
said, offering me a chair. “I’ve asked 
a friend to join us—an Arab from 
Palestine. I think you’ll enjoy meet- 
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ing him.” 

I wondered. What was this, a 
Moslem invasion? There were already 
two students from Pakistan who 
passed around propaganda pamphlets 
written by Indian apologists of Islam. 
One of these authors, writing in an 
impressive scholarly style, went as 
far as to say that there is no funda- 
mental difference between Christian- 
ity and Islam, but I knew better. 

A family portrait on Farid’s dress- 
er attracted my attention. 

“That’s my brother in London 
with his English wife and children,” 
he said. 

How could an English woman 
marry a Moslem? An Armenian 
woman would never do it voluntar- 
ily. She looked happy too. As a 
family picture it was charming, but 
its implications disturbed me. She 
had probably adopted her husband’s 
faith, as Islamic law required. 

On his bedside table Farid had 
two large Arabic volumes. 

“They are dream books,” he said. 
“Rather valuable. They belonged to 
my father, and before him to his 
father. Books like this aren’t printed 
any more.” 

No doubt it was consulted in 
Yildiz palace when Abdul Hamid 
reigned in Turkey, and in the harem- 
liks of Cairo, Istanbul and Trebizond, 
I thought. 

“You believe in dreams?” I said. 

“Don’t you? This is a very wise 
old book. You tell me your dreams 
and we'll look them up in this book 
and find out what they mean.” 

But I was already above such ori- 
ental superstitions. I was reading 
Freud and Jung. 

Presently his friend came in. He 
was younger, about my age, light 
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skinned, with short curly black hair, 
who spoke perfect English through 
his Bedouin nose. His name was 
Jemal Ahmed. 

“‘Jemal used to be my name too,” 
I said. 

“But how? You are Armenian,” 
said my namesake. 

I didn’t want to tell them the 
story, it was too long and painful. 
But both became curious and I said 
briefly that my parents were killed 
in the massacre at Trebizond and a 
Turk had “adopted” me and named 
me Jemal. I wondered what their re- 
action would be. Would they say, 
“Tt’s too bad, but when a country is 
at war fighting for its life such re- 
grettable excesses happen?” Would 
they dismiss the wholesale murder of 
defenseless men, women and children 
as an inevitable and even justifiable 
measure of self-protection? 

“The Armenians have suffered 
much,” said Farid. “We like them 
in Egypt. Perhaps you know that we 
had an Armenian prime minister not 
long ago, Nubar Pasha.” 

I was glad to hear him mention 
that statesman, who reformed and 
modernized Egypt after it seceded 
from Turkey. 

“Nubar Pasha introduced many 
improvements in your country,” I 
said. 

“He was an excellent administra- 
tor,” said Farid. 

Ahmed also spoke a few words of 
sympathy, after which I didn’t look 
upon them as hereditary enemies. To 
me there had never been much dif- 
ference between Turks and Tartars, 
or Kurds, Lazes, Arabs — all were 
suspect. In Turkish government sta- 
tistics they had always been in one 
column together, classified as Mos- 
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lems, which was synonymous with 
Turks, for Islam scarcely recognized 
racial or national divisions within its 
family and the Turkish government 
did not recognize them at all. 

Farid took us to a good restaurant, 
and it struck me as strange that I 
should be dining with two Moslems. 
I had spent most of my life in Tur- 
key but never had any social rela- 
tions with Moslems, the barrier of 
religion was too great, and it was 
here in Kansas, ironically enough, 
that I met Arabs for the first time. 
I broke bread with them, as it were, 
to forget our past differences. But I 
couldn’t bring myself to call them 
by their first names. It was impos- 
sible for me to say “Mohammed.” 
My lips refused to pronounce that 
word. And “Jemal” brought back 
ghastly memories. I called them by 
their last names. 

After dinner we went to a movie. 
Farid was an ardent movie fan. By 
the time I returned to my room I 
was their friend. They ate, walked, 
smiled or laughed like me. We had 
so many thoughts and sentiments in 
common that I almost forgot they 
were Moslems and Arabs. 

From that day on I was their con- 
stant companion. Ahmed had at- 
tended the American University in 
Beirut and was already American- 
ized, and I didn’t mind it too much 
that he had a Koran with him. He 
was studying agriculture in order to 
teach the Arabs of Palestine Amer- 
ican methods of farming. He saw 
the salvation of his people in the 
adoption of modern technical and 
scientific skills, and was out to catch 
up with the Zionists, as he always 
called the Jews in Palestine, with 
their new agricultural developments, 
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with their experts and machines. He 
didn’t want the Arabs to be left be- 
hind, or all will be lost, he said right- 
ly. He was a worried man. A good 
student, and so likeable that he be- 
came president of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, while the only office I managed 
to get elected to in the Cosmopolitan 
Club was that of marshal, to which 
I gave its more military meaning 
when, standing erect like a soldier, 
I swore the new members in. 

But Ahmed fell out with Farid, 
who accused him of using black 
magic on him. It was the most 
absurd thing I had heard, but I 
couldn’t convince the superstitious 
Egyptian with his ancient dream 
books that his fears were imaginary, 
that Ahmed wouldn’t harm anyone, 
and least of all a fellow-Arab. I 
tried to reconcile them, but Farid 
refused to speak to Ahmed any more, 
whom he claimed to know better 
than I did. 

The old East still lingered in Farid, 
despite his English clothes and col- 
lege textbooks, and I tried to root 
the dark Sudan out of his mind. If 
an Armenian could reform and mod- 
ernize the whole of Egypt I didn’t 
see why I couldn’t reform one Egyp- 
tian and make him forget his jinn 
and the Evil Eye. 

Farid was probably the richest 
student in college. He lived on the 
income of his cotton plantations in 
Egypt, and in a pinch foreign stu- 
dents could borrow from him. He 
was generous with his money and 
always picked up the check if dining 
with friends in a restaurant. He 
moved to a two-room apartment, 
where he felt freer, though it wasn’t 
in a particularly desirable building. 
He furnished his rooms with oriental 
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rugs and silks. 

“You live like a pasha,” I said. 

“TI am a pasha,” he said with his 
shy smile. 

I didn’t know he belonged to one 
of the most influential families in 
Egypt. I urged him to pass himself 
off as a prince, and on occasion, very 
much to his discomfort, I introduced 
him as “Prince Farid” and pretended 
to be his secretary. He was of such 
retiring nature I couldn’t drag him 
to any meeting or party with me. 
He wouldn’t even join the Cosmo- 
politan Club, and not because of 
Ahmed. He was too self-conscious. 
He thought everybody would be 
looking at him and see how ungainly 
he was in appearance. He exercised 
regularly with dumbbells and was by 
no means like one of those fat flabby 
pashas I had seen puffing along with 
the last Sultan’s and Caliph’s 
brougham in Istanbul, drawn by a 
pair of splendid horses with docked 
tails. 

He was no scholar, though he 
studied hard enough. I tried to help 
him with his college work, but it was 
tough going. On Sundays we cooked 
pilav, green beans or okras with lamb 
and other Near Eastern dishes in his 
kitchenette and played backgammon. 
He wanted me to go to Egypt with 
him and manage his properties there. 

I was already doing some manag- 
ing. I helped him make his purchases 
in local stores and acted as his guide 
and companion—and meanwhile en- 
lightened him on America and the 
West. 

“But I don’t trust Western wom- 
en,” he said. “My brother was lucky, 
his wife is an exception. My experi- 
ences with Western women have 
been unfortunate. They took me, as 
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Americans say, for a ride. They care 
for nothing but money and good 
times.” 

However, he was quite taken up 
with his chemistry teacher and took 
her to dinner a few times and gave 
her an expensive Christmas present: 
which tickled my Armenian funny- 
bone. I couldn’t help laughing when 
I saw them dining together. She was 
a quiet woman about his age, or a 
little older. He wouldn’t tell me his 
age, but I took him to be about 
twenty-eight—so much older than I 
that he was a mature portly man in 
my eyes. 

During the summer vacation he 
took a long trip, wearing a white 
suit and a panama hat, in which he 
looked almost handsome. He was al- 
ways neat and immaculate and prac- 
ticed that excellent Moslem precept 
of cleanliness being next to godli- 
ness. I wore a white suit too—in the 
college dairy barn. I took care of a 
group of high-producing pure-bred 
cows, milking them four times a day, 
which made it necessary for me to 
sleep in the barn. But it wasn’t a 
bad life. I earned ninety dollars a 
month, and meanwhile went to sum- 
mer school. 

Farid came back in September and 
told me about the Grand Canyon, 
Niagara Falls, the automobile fac- 
tories in Detroit, New York, Wash- 
ington. In Washington he visited his 
uncle, who was the Egyptian am- 
bassador. 

Indian students living in the same 
building with Farid often gathered 
in his apartment. Their rooms were 
quite bare in comparison, although 
one or two were reputed to be rich. 
They argued with me about the 
West. I loathed Asia with its ignor- 
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ance, its miseries, its cruelties, its 
mysticism. The leader of these In- 
dians, a brilliant veterinarian holding 
a string of degrees from Indian and 
American universities—all of which 
were printed on his card—never for- 
gave America for he had been 
thrown out of a train when he re- 
fused to ride in a Jim Crow car, be- 
ing mistaken for a Negro because of 
his dark coloring. He spoke not only 
as an Indian, but an Asian patriot, 
and saw nothing good in the West. 
He considered Indian civilization su- 
perior to that of the West. He would 
take nothing from America except 
the knowledge he needed in his spe- 
cialty, “‘and how to use the machine 
guns,” as he put it. Farid took no 
part in these arguments, and let me 
slug it out with his Indian guests, 
and particularly with this veterinary 
doctor. 

One day my Egyptian friend said 
to me, “You are going to churches 
all the time. Why don’t you take me 
with you? Why are you so surprised? 
I'd like it very much.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Next Sunday 
well go to the Congregational 
Church—and I'll introduce you as 
His Royal Highness, Prince Farid of 
Egypt.” 

On our way to church I told him 
about the Christian religion and an- 
swered his questions as best I could. 

“We recognize Christ as a proph- 
et,” he said, “and honor him for it.” 

“He wasn’t just a prophet,” I said. 
“He was the Son of God, and He was 
God. He was divine — in human 
form. We believe like you that there 
is only one God, but our God is a 
trinity—the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Sounds complicated, 
doesn’t it? I can’t say I understand 
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it very well myself. We Christians 
accept these things with faith rather 
than reason.” 

“Christ was the Son of Mary and 
Joseph?” 

“Of Mary, but not of Joseph. He 
was born by what we call the Im- 
maculate Conception — Joseph had 
nothing to do with it. Joseph was 
a good man, a carpenter by trade. 
Christ always said, ‘My father in 
heaven.’ ” 

Farid listened carefully to what I 
said, though I didn’t think it made 
much sense to him. Islam was a more 
simple and perhaps logical religion 
than Christianity—designed, origin- 
ally, for the primitive people of the 
desert, as my instructor of medieval 
history used to say in the Armenian 
Central School of Istanbul. He used 
to dramatize the rise and military 
conquests of Islam — how it spread 
like wildfire among rude backward 
peoples, but could make no headway 
among Christians and superior pa- 
gans, and maintained its solidarity 
among the peoples it had subdued by 
the sword by making apostasy from 
Islam punishable by death. 

“Pll tell you what Christianity is 
in one word: love. Forget the Trin- 
ity, the Immaculate Conception and 
all that stuff. Christians are still 
quarreling over what Christ meant, 
or the apostles meant, or the Fathers 
of the Church meant. But they all 
agree on one thing: love. To us, God 
is love. You see, Farid, ours isn’t a 
religion to be spread or maintained 
by the sword. It champions the weak 
against the strong, the poor against 
the rich. We don’t have Dar-ul-Islam 
and Dar-el-Harb. For us the world 
isn’t divided into two—the country 
of peace on one side, for the believ- 
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ers, and the country of war on the 
other side, for the infidels — for 
Giaours like me. It’s peace and love 
for all. Christ said, Love your 
enemies. If they strike you on one 
cheek, turn them the other. Resist 
not evil. That’s the whole thing in a 
nutshell. Of course, we Christians 
don’t live up to it. It’s not the fault 
of our religion that Christians kill, 
hate, have prejudices.” 

Farid wanted to show himself as 
being broadminded. He was a man 
of good will. He followed the simple, 
dignified service of the church with 
respectful attention, sitting or stand- 
ing with me in the last row. I tried 
to appear a better Christian than I 
was, singing the hymns and bowing 
my head in silent prayer with the 
rest of the congregation. When the 
service was over he begged me not 
to introduce him to anyone and we 
slipped out of the church before the 
minister could shake our hands. 

“Well, how did you like it?” I 
asked him. 

“Tt was very interesting... differ- 
ent from what I thought it would 
be,” Farid said, thoughtfully. 

I was absorbed in my own thoughts, 
and we walked on in silence for some 
time. A wild idea occurred to me— 
Christians and Moslems uniting and 
becoming as friendly as Farid and I 
were. I thought it would open a new 
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chapter in the history of the world. 
Each side could keep its theology. 
There were some good things in the 
Koran also, not so different from our 
Christian ethics, and we could forget 
the past and find a common ground 
of cooperation and good will with 
them. I saw myself at the head of a 
movement to unite Moslems and 
Christians — Christians speaking in 
mosques, Moslems in churches, dur- 
ing a special brotherhood week set 
aside for that purpose — and myself 
addressing the biggest crowds of all, 
from Cairo to Bombay. 

Maybe that Indian apologist of 
Islam wasn’t so far off the mark. A 
man could be a Moslem and still be 
a good man, like Farid. 

My Egyptian friend dropped out 
of college before graduating and I 
lost track of him after a brief cor- 
respondence. Years later I met 
Ahmed in California. He was buy- 
ing seeds for an agricultural project 
in Palestine, where he had established 
himself as a government expert. We 
spent a few days together driving up 
and down the Coast and remember- 
ing our college days in Kansas. 

“Have you heard from Farid?” I 
asked him. “I wonder what happened 
to him?” 

“Don’t you know?” said Ahmed. 
“Farid became a Christian.” 


Birthday Speech 


for my father 


(to be delivered over candles) 
Tep Isaac 


FOR us there was no reality or fantasy; 
the distance from dream to concrete dis- 
solved, became gesture. There were those 
who never existed, never had sense at 
their shadowy tongue: 


ON the road to the Alger-land many my 
comrades with wish and accomplishment 
easy as sums; but in the impersonal crush 
in the cars, the faces vivid, and strange, 
the dust, the dark stations the same as 
some memory nearly remembered. 


QUIET in the corner the striped cat and 
spotted crouched coiled to leap. 


THERE was a crowd at the park when the 
fences came down. A few of us (lucky?) 


came through to the lake, our personal 
pride a precarious passion. Where ashes 
blossomed we swept, but soon brooms 
bruised to brittle stubble; eyes teared 

in the bitter smoke. And no one could 
leave. The tiger soiled the path, the 
leopard straddled our heart’s hurt, the 
thick fang jumping redly in the light of 
our fires. 


THE ticket booth closed. 
IN the file on the long hill breath bal- 


loons bloomed over the healthy and ill. 
None knew who, in the shuddering night 
would plunge past the lip of the flexible 
precipice into the flaming eye of the 
stalking leopard; who fell in the thorny 
shadow of the forged tiger. The stubs 
were useless: a cardboard snow on the 
heroes’ heads; sailing in the gutter. 


A few collecting a ransom of tears in 
their palms passed past the wire, past 
growing eyes and shrinking shells, into 


the melting corridors, forgetting their 
reasons, losing the doors. 


WE counted the falling moths, our sin- 
gular futures, spun in the spider’s 
wreath. 


NONE of us knew why the molten floor a 
fell through. Scraps of our private | 
coats and codes blew on the wind. 
Sleet, though it hurt, healing hunger, 
cramped our fingers on the knotted 
strings, wires of our growing grotesque 
desire. Wooden we waddled. 


OF all the neighbors none cut through 
the fences or found the needle eye, the 
way past the sentry, the gate without 
grief. The barred beast and steel tan- 
gled our heels. 


SOME disappeared unnoticed—the news- 
papers printed appropriate data—but 
where? without effort? 


Swimming in time the candles of our 
wishes gutter down the dark; and what 
do we know that we really know? 


THERE is a dream: wide from our world 
it burns with our blood; burns through 
the smothering sand, in the flooding 
wind. 


HUNGER and pain haunt and stalk; but melt 
in our tears, blur in the bloody windows 
of our houseless hearts. 


LUCK, more cruel than dice, cold as tables 
and murdering time, cramps with our kisses. 


LUST rides like war, down rivers of con- 
fusion, exploding like laughter, scarring 
the dream. 


BUT LOVE IS. Though fragile, earned, un- 


usual; lapping our looping veins, filling 

a pulsing wind, the drumming sea, it is. 
WE spoke what our corded tongues could 
break from our freighted hearts. We do 
what our broken fingers can make. We 


fumble; 


STRANGERS in a land without hope, living 
in desire. 


Falstaffs Girth: Compass of Imagery 


ALAN W. BARNETT 


HE development in Shake- 

speare’s technique that the 

Second Part of Henry IV re- 
veals in comparison to the First Part 
is largely an increased ability to han- 
dle imagery as an organic part of 
poetic drama. Metaphors and similes 
in the later play operate not merely 
by conveying meaning and evoking 
feeling with reference to their im- 
mediate situation as they do in the 
earlier play, but they function in 
broader contexts. By alluding to past 
events, foreshadowing future actions, 
or suggesting general ideas and 
themes, these tropes prompt the 
reader to compare and contrast what 
is immediate with what is absent and 
thus to reassess the situation before 
him. In order to engage a variety of 
perspectives on the action, Shake- 
speare employs continuities of imag- 
ery motifs, repeating and developing 
the implications of the concretions 
that serve as vehicles of the meta- 
phors and similes. While promoting 
an expanded insight into the com- 
plex meaning of the action, this use 
of analogy at the same time through 
a recurrence of detail enhances the 
unity of the play. Such a contrast 
between the two plays with respect 
to their style is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. But it may be illus- 
trated by the extensive and more 
significant use in Henry IV, Part II 
of imagery of eating, drinking, and 
digestion which, on almost every 
occasion it appears, carries connota- 
tions of the excesses of appetite and 
desire that lead only to decay. The 


two meanings of the word “appetite” 
conveyed to the Elizabethans, as they 
signify to us, this association of imag- 
ery and theme. Moreover, this cor- 
respondence of concretion and idea 
is crystallized in the abundant figure 
of Falstaff. 

Certainly, one of the most arrest- 
ing and engaging personages in 
terms of sheer physical appearance 
in Shakespearean drama is Falstaff. 
His corpulence is made even more 
imposing by its being the continual 
butt of jibes and jokes. It is charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare, furthermore, 
that he saw this opportunity for ex- 
uberant humor as simultaneously a 
chance for providing tighter unity 
for the serious themes in both of the 
Henry IV plays. While Falstaff’s 
girth in the first of the plays serves 
little more than as an object of 
facetiousness for its own sake, to- 
wards the end of even this play, but 
more strikingly in the Second Part, 
Falstaff’s diseased corpulence be- 
comes a symbol of the corruption 
and decay that ‘permeate the physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual life of his 
time. Falstaff’s appetite and obesity 
become closely related to the drama- 
tization of Shakespeare’s feeling 
that the enjoying of those desires 
which are most human and sympa- 
thetic tends to deteriorate into swol- 
len disease while success in this world 
can be attained only by an imper- 
sonal suppression of warmth of char- 
acter. In order to demonstrate this 
cluster of imagery and theme which 
is centralized in the figure of Fal- 
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staff, it might be best first to indicate 
briefly the function he serves in both 
plays with regard to their basic ideas. 

The numerous speeches on “hon- 
our” and the line the behavior of 
most of the realized personages takes 
in Part I suggest that the major ac- 
tions of the play are motivated by 
pride and continual regard for the 
kind of success which carries with it 
the esteem of others. The “honour” 
which Hotspur, Hal, and Glendower 
seek and Henry IV hopes for his son 
is shown to be the official face of de- 
termined opportunism, irresponsible 
vanity, and machiavellian uncon- 
cern for mutual affection and rich- 
ness of temperament. Public esteem, 
worldly success, and political power 
(the attainment and preservation of 
which is one of the prime concerns 
of both parts of Henry IV) may be 
procured only by this brutalization 
of character. This is not to say that 
real courage and bravery lose in these 
plays the respect that Shakespeare in 
other dramas seems to have for them; 
rather, he is depicting the conditions 
under which these virtues too often 
have to come into play. Shakespeare’s 
principal agent for debunking “hon- 
our,” duty, war, and insincere patri- 
otism is Falstaff, who by comment 
and parody sees through the hypoc- 
risy of those about him. However, 
it cannot be ignored that Falstaff 
himself is activated consistently by 
self-interest and fatuous conceit; he 
continually preys on his friends and 
acquaintances to provide for his 
loose living; he seeks for prestige 
through his association with the 
Prince, frequently trying to play a 
condescending role in relation to his 
other companions; he is so swagger- 
ing a braggart as to speak of Hal 


contemptuously to Bardolph and 
Mistress Quickly when the Prince is 
not present and is prepared to fawn 
at Hal’s feet in spite of his wit and 
nimbleness in avoiding the dangers 
of their precarious relationship. But 
Falstaff’s faults are merely ridiculous 
because they entail little harm to 
others and because his predatoriness 
is obscured by the exuberance of his 
good spirits and desire for robust 
living. 

In the Second Part of Henry IV, 
however, Falstaff’s appetite for free 
and loose life becomes perverted to 
an irresponsible lust for riot, de- 
bauchery, and unrestrained self- 
gratification as well as an almost ani- 
mal yet pathetic sense of self-preser- 
vation. Falstaff is here but one of the 
whole cast of characters who are har- 
assed by time and thwarted by 
mutability. His comic vigor has dis- 
appeared and he has come in this play 
to be the concrete symbol for the 
disease and corruption which op- 
press all the personages. The world 
which Shakespeare presents here is 
one in which unity and some sem- 
blance of order can be restored only 
by machiavellian tactics. And, while 
this strategy reduces virtue to official 
or pseudo-virtue, it is the only means 
of confining the conflict of unre- 
strained appetites. In the face of this 
struggle of individual wills, Shakes- 
peare emphasizes and values political 
order above personal needs and affec- 
tions. He, like the author of The 
Prince and The Discourses, sees social 
stability as the first requisite of any 
long term implementing of other 
values. Shakespeare’s regret at the in- 
human coldness that the actual es- 
tablishing of a viable regime entails 
is clear in his treatment of Hal’s rise 
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to power; the dramatist, moreover, is 
honest to his conception and never 
attempts to whitewash Hal. The 
central tension of the play, the 
source of its mood, is the division of 
sympathies which ensues from the 
conflict of personal and social re- 
quirements. A similar conflict is de- 
picted in other serious plays of 
Shakespeare’s and particularly in An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Here again the 
concentration on private gratifica- 
tions to the exclusion of broader re- 
sponsibilities tends to burn itself out. 
And against this Egyptian mode of 
being is Roman discipline and frigid 
political manipulation which to 
achieve social order deprivates the 
rich possibilities of the individual. In 
spite of the almost absurd contrast of 
heroic and comic, Antony and Cleo- 
patra have much in common with 


Falstaff. 


The setting of Henry IV, Part II 
is thus a pathetic, sometimes a comic 
world. For the human desires, which, 
if properly integrated and restrained, 
promote the “good life,” have dete- 


riorated into license. And about 
Falstaff and more particularly about 
his corpulence and uncontained ap- 
petite for food and sherris the cor- 
ruption of the time as expressed in 
imagery of eating, drinking, diges- 
tion, and obesity clusters. 

In the first two acts of Henry IV, 
Part I Falstaff’s girth is little more 
than a means to hilarity. It serves 
as the butt of ruse as well as jest. 
Falstaff is “fat-witted,” “Sir John 
Sack and Sugar,” a “huge hill of 
flesh,” and as “gross as a mountain.” 
The Prince confronts him with 


How long is’t ago, Jack, since thou sawest 
thine own knee? 


This uncomplicated use of imagery 
of corpulence continues into the 
third and fourth acts. Hal addresses 
Falstaff as “my sweet beef,” and, 
when Falstaff says of himself that 


I am as vigilant as a cat to steal cream 
the prince replies, 


I think, to steal cream indeed, for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. 


That Shakespeare’s imagination has 
not organized this imagery of obesity 
and digestion with any exclusive 
concentration on a particular theme 
which underlies the play is illustrated 
by such varied examples as the King’s 
urging his followers to action: 


Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay, 


or Falstaff’s characterization of his 
company: 


I press’d me none but such toasts-and- 
butter, with hearts in their bellies no big- 
ger than pins’ heads . . . 


On the other hand, in Act III 
there begins an explicit association of 
Falstaff’s gluttony and corpulence 
with excess in general which leads to 
corruption. The scene between Fal- 
staff and Bardolph evokes perhaps 
more associations than they are 
wholly aware of: 


Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely 
since this last action? Do I not bate? Do I 
not dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about 
me like an old lady’s loose gown; I am 
withered like an old apple-john. Well, I'll 
repent... An I have not forgotten what 
the inside of a church is made of, I am a 
peppercorn, a brewer’s horse . . . I lived 
well and in good compass; and now I live 
out of all order, out of all compass. 

Bard. Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that 
you must needs be out of all compass, out 
of all reasonable compass, Sir John. 
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The pun on “compass” is reinforced 
of course by the “reasonable.” The 
Prince upbraids Falstaff: 


But, sirrah, there’s no room for faith, 
truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine; 
it is all filled up with guts and midriff... 


and Falstaff half-humorously, half- 
seriously, replies: 


Thou know’st in the state of innocency 
Adam fell; and what should poor Jack 
Falstaff do in the days of villainy? Thou 
seest I have more flesh than another man, 
and therefore more frailty. 


Here the association of corpulence 
with corruption is overtly extended 
beyond Falstaff’s personality to that 
of Everyman’s by the adumbration 
of a universal Christian context. 
With these new linkages of imagery 
and theme in Act III as a back- 
ground, Falstaff’s comic desire to 
avoid reaching Shrewsbury too early 
carries with it indirect suggestions of 
the excesses of looting and the irre- 
sponsible, insensitive festivities after 
a victorious battle: 


Well, 

To the latter end of a fray and the begin- 
ning of a feast 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. 


By Act V this imagery and its as- 
sociation of decay appear in a con- 
text in which Falstaff has no part. 
In a parley with the King on the field 
near Shrewsbury, Worcester, in re- 
ferring to the aid that he and his 
compatriots offered Henry in former 
days, says of the King: 


And being fed by us you us’d us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 

That even our love durst not come near 
your sight 


For fear of swallowing .. . 


Such an extension of the cluster of 
imagery and theme from a context 
in which Falstaff is a unifying ele- 
ment to a situation in which he does 
not appear or is not referred to 
points to the even more general and 
pervasive employment of this cluster 
in Part II. As a final comment on 
Part I, it might be noted that the last 
words of Falstaff in the play by their 
context and their very ambiguity 
justify a broad interpretation. 


If I do grow great, I'll grow less; for I’ll 
purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly as 
a nobleman should do. 


At the most explicit level, what is 
said of course is that if Falstaff is re- 
warded with “honour” and means 
for his feigned killing of Hotspur, 
he will make some attempt to live a 
respectable life. But Falstaff has pre- 
viously seen through the official fa- 
cade of the “‘clean” life of noblemen; 
it is little to be doubted therefore 
that there is not some irony intended. 
To “grow less” conveys not merely 
“losing weight” but suggests that he 
will lose the richness of his personal- 
ity were he to “grow great.” This 
implication, although it may not be 
intended consciously on Falstaff’s 
part, amplifies nevertheless Shakes- 
peare’s theme in both the Henry IV 
plays which posits such a deteriora- 
tion as necessary for political “great- 
ness,” “honour,” and worldly suc- 
cess. 

In Part II the association of eat- 
ing, food, drink, the organs of di- 
gestion, and corpulence or its oppo- 
site, leanness, with disease and decay 
in the moral, political, and spiritual 
realms is much more abundant in its 
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correspondences than in Part I. As 
early as the Induction there is an 
example, although it is a variation on 
the main line of association: 


Whiles the big year, swoln with some 
other grief, 
Is thought with child by the stern tyrant 


war... 


But the more usual association of 
ideas and images is represented by 
Northumberland’s 


The times are wild; contention, like a 
horse 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loose 

And bears down all before him... , 

Now let not Nature’s hand 

Keep the wild flood confin’d! Let order die! 

And let this world no longer be a stage 

to feed contention in a ling’ring act..., 


Falstaff’s 


I were better to be eaten to death with a 
rust than to be scoured to nothing with 
perpetual motion, 


the Archbishop of York’s 


O thou fond many, with what loud 
applause 

Dids’t thou beat heaven with blessing 
Bolingbroke 

Before he was what thou would’st have 
him be! 

And being now trimm’d in thine own 
desires, 

Thou, beastly feeder, are so full of him, 

That thou provok’st thyself to cast 
him up. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou 
disgorge 

Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard; 

And now thou wouldst eat thy dead 
vomit up, 

And howl’st to find it... 


In contrast to the imagery of eating 


and corpulence is the characteriza- 
tion of Justice Shallow which Fall- 
staff makes: 


Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are 
to this vice of lying! This same starv’d 
justice hath done nothing but prate to me 
of the wildness of his youth... . When ’a 
was naked, he was, for all the world, like 
a forked radish, with a head fantastically 
carv’d upon it with a knife. ’A was so 
forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invincible. "A was the very 
genius of famine, yet lecherous as a 
monkey, and the whores called him 
mandrake. 


York returns in Act IV to the same 
cluster of imagery and theme that 
was illustrated in an earlier speech: 


. we are all diseas’d 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning 
fever... 


I take not on me here as a physician... 
But rather show awhile like fearful war 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness, 


And purge the obstructions which begin 
to stop 


Our very veins of life... 


Falstaff again illustrates the cluster 
with: 


I have a whole school of tongues in this 
belly of mine, and not a tongue of them 
all speaks any other word but my name 


. . « My womb, my womb, my womb, 
undoes me... 


Falstaff’s speech on sherris presents 
comically the rich humanity which 
can be attained only by some indul- 
gence of the appetites, but his words 
convey at the same time the ever 
present danger of disease and deteri- 
oration through excess: 


A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold opera- 
tion in it. It ascends me into the brain; 


dries me there all the foolish and dull and 
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crudy vapors which environ it; makes it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes; which, 
delivered o’er to the voice, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 
The second property of your excellent 
sherris is the warming of the blood... . 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is 
valiant; for the cold blood he did natur- 
ally inherit of his father, he hath, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, hus- 
banded, and till’d with excellent endeavor 
of drinking good . . . that he is become 
very hot and valiant. 


But Falstaff here miscalculates Hal; 
the Prince is more like his father 
than Falstaff suspects. Hal employs 
similar imagery in a different con- 
text when he relates his address to the 
crown: 


The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father... 
But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most 
renown’d, 
Hast eat thy bearer up... 


When as king, Hal accosts Falstaff 
in the street and terms him “The 
tutor and the feeder of my riots,”’ his 
chief injunction is to “leave gor- 
mandizing.” 

Other examples might be cited to 
illustrate further the ramifications of 
this correspondence of imagery and 
theme. Perhaps an equally revealing 
comparison of the two plays might be 
had by appealing to statistics, which, 
in spite of their tendency to mislead, 
may contribute in this case some 
general picture of how the imagery- 
theme cluster is employed. In Part I 
the references to Falstaff’s belly and 
his gluttony which are intended only 
as jokes or jibes are sufficiently abun- 


dant to obviate the necessity of 
counting them since only a broad 
impression is required here. On the 
other hand, there are but five occa- 
sions when imagery of eating, diges- 
tion, and corpulence elicits a defi- 
nite sense of disease and corruption 
either in the physical or moral frame. 
In contrast to this, there are in Part 
II about fifteen occasions when this 
cluster of image and idea appears, 
and in each of these examples the 
imagery generally appears more than 
once. There are few, perhaps only 
three examples of the use of figures 
of digestion and obesity which do 
not suggest sickness and decay. The 
relation of this correspondence of 
imagery and theme to figures of de- 
terioration and disease might be in- 
vestigated, and some comparison 
might be made between the Henry 
IV plays and Troilus and Cressida 
in which there is an abundance of 
taste and eating imagery. 

But perhaps enough has been said 
to suggest the general pattern which 
seems to have been present in Shake- 
speare’s imagination. Whether he 
was aware consciously of this asso- 
ciation of concretion and idea can- 
not be determined of course, and 
it is beyond the range of the matter 
at hand. While taking into account 
the differences of major theme, tone, 
and feeling, it may be claimed that 
the progress in the fusing of imagery 
with his vision of experience which 
is apparent in Henry IV, Parts I 
and II reflects the general develop- 
ment in technique which Shake- 
speare effects between the two plays. 


Young Miners 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Six days a week in swamps and heats of hell 

The young men wrestle with the midnight seam, 
That ebon idol without eyes or heart 

Whose toll of incense is their human steam. 
These are the damned whose climax is to dream 
But once, whose only meadow-asphodel 

And sole forget-me-not to smile farewell 

Are fire-damps blooming from primordial dark. 
A timeless tomb envigiled by a spark 

Is not more eloquent of old disaster 

Than are these limbs of naked alabaster 
Watched by the lamp, rivered with sweat, the rhythm 
Of picks monotonously counterpointed 

By stillicides from vast imprisoned waters. 


Yet what a joy is theirs on Sunday mornings 

Though but a fleeting fragment of their due, 

When colliery wastes burn to the verge of view 

With willowherb, and out of summer blue 

They dive from bridges of canals, 

They dive at lance-flash intervals 

For doles of coal the weekday barges dropped. 

How vast the fields of night their sweat has cropped, 

The gleanings how begrudged them, and how few; 

Yet, stealing back a relic of their rights 

Through molten beryls and liquid ch1 ysolites, 

Their shapes are shapes of gods who rediscover 

A godlike element; and when they lift, 

From weightless world to heavy, the wave’s gift, 

And struggle to the towpath fringe of clover, 
Gold-bronze are their arms upstretched, gold-bronze their torsos, 
Gold-bronze the strings of drops, gold-bronze the boulders, 
Gold-bronze as fragments of Olympian pillars. 


Alone 


VarRLEY McBETH 


1 


The aged child, his hair turned grey, 
drops his hand along the narrow bed. 
Fails to understand, 

questions, 

answers quickly with a curse. 

Turns to turn again 

scratches once along his cage of bones, 
left alone, 

feels the tender bedpan wound. 


The caged fingers pull the blind 
against the scent of sunday lawn. 

“J will not read that book!” 

“Time now, time for temperature.” 
“I want my yellow radio!” 

“And will you have your dinner 
“with potato, or without?” 

Her brownette hair lies tightly 
rolled against the white. 

Her fingers hold the wrist to count. 


2 


He dares not turn away 

although he feels the lightness 

in his knees and lying down 

the dancer in his eyes is brown and green. 
He had not thought the time was near; 
he wanted so to find security and rest; 
but in his room nothing may be moved 
except his hand against the button. 

He is alone and yet he thought 

that saving money on each purchase 

of a careful life would 

consume his time. 


The aged child, his hair turned grey, 
rests alone until he feels the hands 
prepare his bed and raise the blind. 
He turns to count again 

the slats of light along the floor. 


Star In A Cloud 


CHARLES EpwarpD EATON 


innumerable extra holidays not 

on the American calendar which 
the Ambassador allowed simply be- 
cause it was impossible to do busi- 
ness in the Embassy with all of Rio 
swarming the streets in demonstra- 
tion or lying simmering on the sinu- 
ous beaches stretching far out from 
the city. Paul Anthony felt languor- 
ously happy that it had been his 
time to be spared from the Code 
Room. Work in his section was like 
death and taxes, the only constant 
process in the Embassy. It often irri- 
tated him to see the career men come 
in casually at ten o’clock, bleary- 
eyed after a big night at the clubs, 
their faces the color of soiled, crum- 
pled white paper, only their clothes 
impeccable, the faultless armor of 
debauchery. All the other clerks 
grumbled about the “caste” system 
and forgot it, for there was always 
the stratum below, the corps of Bra- 
zilian secretaries and minor clerks 
who worked for half what they got 
and saw every American under the 
nimbus of the dollar. But Paul let 
his resentment smoulder, remember- 
ing his old Virginia family of the 
shabby-genteel tradition, his sense of 
equality worn away by the attrition 
of arrogance, the “Embassy glaze” 
that was, after all, so annoyingly in- 
definable, so remote and unassailable, 
that never roused itself beyond in- 
difference into something that could 
be challenged and fought. But, Paul 
remembered, it was not too bad in 
the world of 1943, against a back- 


[: was a dia da festa, one of the 


ground of war, and, if the spirit 
drooped sometimes with its own de- 
nial, souring its splendid surround- 
ings with guilt unconsciously sup- 
pressed, the body stayed whole and 
compact, rugged in existence, yet 
feeling rare and alone, like a very 
valuable substance whose worth had 
been transcended by the vast accel- 
eration of the meaning of a few 
words: honor, courage, duty. 

But today was the morning after 
a night of “tropical splendor,” as an 
old, favorite song of Paul said, not 
yet awakened to words of virtue, 
and their arousal would come slowly 
as the day wore on, if at all, and 
then there would be the release of 
the day’s being over, the sunset of 
mild regret, the heat unfolding its 
damp fingers into the tranquil, sleep- 
begetting palm of night. Maybe, 
Paul reflected, that is why men of 
the tropics are less easily spurred into 
action than men of the north—they 
waken in the languor of the body, 
immersed in the radical sensory base 
of creation, and the words of com- 
mand and denial come slowly upon 
them, generally ignored, but occa- 
sionally rebounding, wildly, errat- 
ically, in revolution and impetuous 
killing, like an eruption from a dark 
depth of the soul. The “violence” of 
the tropics was a refusal of the out- 
raged spirit to sleep forever in the 
animal. 

These reflections rippled back into 
a dark estuary of Paul’s mind 
with, at least this morni \g, no pre- 
monition of counter-tide, and he 
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realized again how easy it was not 
to worry in this tropical harbor- 
city, as though the moral faculty 
were a Captive pigmy rotting away 
in a sea-damp cavern of the water’s 
farthest reach. He looked out on the 
smooth, slack ocean, a blue mirror of 
rich sensation, giving back the image 
of his body’s hard pole of light. At 
intervals along the sand, groups of 
bathers were lying in circles of 
gilded spokes, the colors of their 
bathing suits interwoven, like wheels 
from a Carnival cart. He considered 
stopping at the Bolero for a cool 
draught of Brahma-Chopp, an excel- 
lent Brazilian beer made in true Ger- 
man fashion, but thought better of 
it when he saw a figure waving at 
him from beneath a large, spectacu- 
lar, green and white umbrella. 

“Paulito, Paulito! Come on over!” 
The excited movement of the white 
hand was like a tremor of the shad- 
ow spread still upon the sand as 
from the pressure of the canvas 
dome. He knew it was Dona Syl- 
vinha since no one else called him 
by the diminutive of his Portuguese 
name. 

“Como vai?” he said in greeting, 
using one of the few dozen phrases 
in Portuguese he knew. With the 
language sluggishness of most Amer- 
icans, he had never bothered to learn 
more. 

“Do come over, Paulito. There’s 
someone here I want you to meet.” 
She was one of Paul’s favorite peo- 
ple, from an old Sao Paulo family, 
the daughter of a condessa, one of 
the few who remembered the last 
Emperor of Brazil. A_ flashingly 
good-looking extrovert in her late 
forties who looked upon the whole 
world as a kind of nursery to be 


alternately bullied and pacified, 
Dona Sylvinha was estranged from 
her husband, Edgard Mendoza, own- 
er of a powerful newspaper, whom 
she still considered as a kind of im- 
possible child, once tamed, now rene- 
gade from the circle of her charm. 
The young men of Rio adored her, 
calling her Nossa Dona Sylvinha, 
recognizing the instinctive bond 
that exists between a woman who is 
at odds with her husband and the 
young man who has not yet found 
his girl: the solidarity of the lost and 
the unsure. 

A young man, one of the follow- 
ing, Paul decided, was sitting under 
the umbrella. Seen at a distance, he 
had clear-cut features, dark Latin 
coloring—a good-looking type, slen- 
der and well-built. 

“This is Henrique. Henrique, 
Paulito.” She drew him under the 
shadow of the umbrella, her voice 
surrounding him with its viscosity. 

“Como vai?” Henrique said, a 
soft, almost lyric quality in his voice, 
not uncommon among young Bra- 
zilians. As he rose to shake hands, he 
turned full face, and the whole illu- 
sion of his handsomeness, maintained 
in profile, crumbled. A cross eye, 
shifting in the socket at various as- 
symetrical angles, cast disfigurement 
over the right side of his face. It gave 
Paul a crazy feeling of looking at 
two men, one a little mad and lost, 
the other serene and confident. He 
thought weirdly of the Dionysiac 
and the Apollonian in human nature 
which he had read about in college, 
Frequently, the eye would pause in 
its true direction, and the face would 
gleam with wholeness and regenera- 
tion, seeming to reveal a momentary 
focus of the soul. 
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“We saw you at a distance,” she 
explained, “wandering along in your 
cloud of Americanism, looking rath- 
er lonely. Henrique said we should 
call you over, although we were hav- 
ing a tremendous discussion about 
love, no less, and I was feeling bru- 
tally exclusive. But Henrique’s so 
bonzinho, so kind-hearted, you 
would say.” 

Paul waited silently, awkwardly 
fumbling about in his Portuguese vo- 
cabulary. “Don’t worry, don’t wor- 
ry,” she continued. “He speaks Eng- 
lish, you lazy americano. And he 
likes Americans. We all do, you 
know—it’s the latest fad. You ex- 
ploit us, and we like it. In our picka- 
ninny hearts we want to be seduced 
by the blond world of Cadillacs and 
Frigidaires.” She laughed puckishly. 
“Oh, how we love the lords of the 
earth! The only trouble is our bed’s 
too roomy. We liked the Germans 
too. All that efficiency,” she shud- 
dered. “It hit us like a whip, and 
we loved it. And now you come 
with the horn of plenty blinding us 
in a shower of dollars. We’re no 
good, you know. Stefan Zweig called 
us the land of the future. But what 
future does a whore have Id like to 
know?” 

“Isn’t she wonderful?” Henrique 
asked. “And she means everything 
she says—until tomorrow. You 
know, she never listens to me. That’s 
why I wanted you to come over and 
split the conversation two ways. But 
I see you’re no better than I. She’s 
gagged you already.” 

“Oh, that Paulito,” Dona Sylvinha 
gasped. “Don’t talk to me about 
him. Didn’t I offer to make him in 
Brazilian society? Look at him— 
young, good-looking, six feet tall, a 
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great shining tower among us dark 
little dwarfs. All he had to do was 
squire me around, and perhaps, at 
worst, get shot at. But, silly boy, he 
has his scruples. You know what I 
think of your scruples.” She turned 
to him shaking her finger. “I think 
it means you’ve got to have your 
way.” 

“Now, Sylvinha,” Paul said, smil- 
ing. “You’re just angry because you 
want to lose me in your lovely world 
in order to save me for it. I love your 
world, my dear, but I want to be 
lost in it in my own way.” 

“Oh, you!” she said with a wry 
smile. “I'll save you yet.” She leaned 
over and pinched him on the cheek. 
“You’re only a Prince Charming 
now. I want to make you a Prince 
of Darkness—much more fascinat- 
ing, you know. I always see you in 
my dreams with a smudge of milk at 
the corner of your mouth. You’re 
just too wholesome!” 

Someone down the beach hailed 
Dona Sylvinha, and she was off in 
pursuit of another victim. Left alone 
with Henrique, Paul through nat- 
ural friendliness and inquisitiveness 
learned a good deal about him quick- 
ly, having already known him as a 
frequent name in the social columns. 
He made his living by interior deco- 
rating, much patronized by the gran 
finos, but his real work, so he said, 
was painting. Paul noticed that he 
had slender hands, almost too slen- 
der, he thought, with prejudice. 

“Why don’t you come and have 
lunch with me?” Henrique asked 
finally. “I’d like to show you some 
of my paintings.” He spoke with the 
wistfulness of those whose reputa- 
tion in a field they consider inferior 
has obscured the work they love. 
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“Thanks, Henrique. I’d like to. 
My grandmother was a painter, and 
I’m very much interested in it. But 
I can’t today. I told a friend I’d meet 
him up at the Riviera Hotel,” Paul 
said. 

“What about another day, then?” 

“Fine. Give me a call at the Em- 
bassy. It would be swell.” He already 
sensed that he could patronize this 
young man—there was a little some- 
thing plaintive about him—but he 
didn’t want to. Condescension was 
good “Embassy,” but it hadn’t taken 
with him yet. 

“Let’s swim,” he said, recovering 
from the sentimental drift of his 
mind, going into his “act” again. He 
had been told too often by the secre- 
taries at the office about his wonder- 
ful tan, his clean, swift, swimming 
stroke. 

He turned to Henrique with a 
gesture of insistence, half knowing 
that he would not come since it was 
June, a “winter” month for Brazil- 
ians. Henrique’s face wavered in re- 
fusal, his bad eye fluttering like a 
mangled bird. Paul rushed down to 
the water in a flourish of muscular 
zest, dove in, letting the cool water 
strip him of his inertia while he 
flashed and turned in the sun. 
From under the umbrella Henrique 
watched him, and it seemed that his 
eyes, grown intense, focussed on him 
in a straight, dark beam like a con- 
centrate of shadow. Paul shivered a 
little with a premonition of some- 
thing vaguely unpleasant, and when 
he dried himself, he shook hands 
with Henrique perfunctorily and 
said goodbye. 

Weeks went by in the beautiful 
blend of the winter season, the 
bright, clear days and the chilly 


nights with their early-autumn qual- 
ity remembered nostalgically from 
the States, and Paul heard no more 
from Henrique. He saw his name 
nearly every day in the Notas So- 
ciais of the leading newspaper as 
having been at this party or that, 
and he thought of the duality of that 
strange face among the colorful 
graces of a floating, buoyant society, 
white, distorted, and lost, or sudden- 
ly, as though seen in a benign light, 
vital, handsome, even radiant. It was 
a face that Paul remembered in con- 
flict like its own shifting tonalities, 
and he was annoyed to feel slightly 
piqued that Henrique had not called, 
being all the more glad that he had 
not telephoned himself. 

He was not surprised, however, 
when he ran into Henrique one aft- 
ernoon in the lobby of the Edificio 
Egypto, at the latter’s friendliness, 
just as casual, immediately intimate 
as at their first meeting, maintained 
without effort across the distance of 
weeks. Typically Brazilian, Paul 
thought, as he greeted him with a 
smile. It was the kind of easy com- 
radeship that permitted a man to 
make no effort to see a friend for 
weeks or months and then meet him 
with copious affection, offering a 
casual excuse, a fictive illness, just as 
casually and amiably accepted. They 
are like smoke, he reflected, with the 
trace of a feeling of contempt, 
weaving in and out of each other’s 
lives at random, blending on con- 
tact. 

“You’re the last person I expected 
to see,” Henrique said, looking at 
Paul’s swimming trunks. “I live 
here, you know. I have an apartment 
on the seventh floor.” 

Paul felt trapped and embarrassed. 
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He lived in a room of a pension run 
by an Italian family who had bought 
into the fashionable building in bet- 
ter days. But Henrique had obvious- 
ly seen his damp trunks and had 
noticed that he was familiar with the 
surroundings. 

“T live here too,” he said. ““On the 
tenth floor in the other wing.” There 
was an elevator well at either end 
of the spacious lobby. 

“Why didn’t you let me know? 
Where’s your sense of boa vizinhan- 
ca, your good neighbor policy that’s 
in all the newspapers?” 

“J didn’t know you lived here 
either,” he answered a little defens- 
ively. “I guess I was going up in my 
elevator while you were coming 
down in yours. If there had been 
stairs we would have run into each 
other long ago. The machine is the 
enemy of friendship,” he added with 
a mock little bow to Henrique. 

“Well, let’s defeat it for once,” 
Henrique said, taking Paul’s arm and 
leading him toward the elevator. 
“Have a gin and tonica with me. 
I’ve just finished a painting, and I’d 
like you to see it.” 

Paul never liked to ride in eleva- 
tors except with strangers and good 
friends, for he could never think of 
anything to say, as though the suc- 
tion of the tube had deposited his 
thoughts on the proper floor above 
in advance of his body. The confine- 
ment forced an intimacy without 
the freedom needed for rapport, and 
even Henrique’s ebullience became 
self-conscious of a foreign tongue 
and retired into the depths of its 
own language. 

The apartment was like the dream 
of an advanced modernist splashed 
with colors from the jungle. White 


backgrounds yielded up from their 
purity many contrasts in drapery 
and furniture skilfully blended. It 
had the effect of awakening and as- 
suaging the senses as things in na- 
ture do. Although there was perhaps 
a sense of proliferation lurking, as 
though one of the closed doors might 
open into a plant-room grown a lit- 
tle dank, Paul was enchanted with 
its romantic, yet highly civilized, 
elegance. He thought of his own 
drab little room hidden in the dark 
marrow of the building. 

“What a place!” he said. “I never 
imagined you had such a perch over 
here. I might have come over to look 
at the view,” he added, grinning. 
“Did you do it yourself?” 

“Yes.” Henrique paused and then 
said with a sudden frankness. “It’s 
all I have. It is nice, isn’t it? It’s my 
treasury, you know. Maybe that’s 
why it’s begun to look a little clut- 
tered. I was born in a favela. We 
never threw anything away.” 

Paul thought of the favelas he had 
seen, the slums with their palm- 
thatched houses which pock-marked 
the back hills of Rio. He suddenly 
liked Henrique better and felt a lit- 
tle pretentious behind his facade of 
confidence. It occurred to him that 
he might tell him about the pension, 
but remembered how Brazilians liked 
to be impressed. 

A tall, forceful-looking mulatto 
in starched, white coat brought in 
the drinks with an _ ingratiating 
smile, almost too friendly, as though 
the guest were an acquaintance. 

“Put them down there, will you, 
old boy?’’ Henrique said. Paul 
thought of his mother’s house, and 
her belief that it took a tradition to 
produce a servant. 
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“Where did you gct this Scotch?” 
he asked. ‘The Embassy hasn’t had 
a shipment in ages.” He didn’t add 
that when there was a shipment, the 
career men took a drunkard’s share, 
leaving a token bottle or so for the 
clerks. 

“T’ve got a friend at the British 
Embassy.” Henrique winked, pro- 
ducing a startling effect as though 
his good eye were taken with a fail- 
ing tremor. “Everything depends on 
having a friend. If you live in Rio 
very long, you'll learn that. But, 
maybe you won’t. You seem so inde- 
pendent.” 

“What do you mean?” Paul asked 
distantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said eva- 
sively. “Call it my Latin intuition— 
It’s something I sense in you—some 
strength I know is there. As though 
you could be alone without caring, 
knowing the world would come to 
you sooner or later. But me—I’m 
nothing but what people help me to 
believe I am.” 

“You mean I’m a conceited ass, 
then?” 

“Meu Deus, no!” The answer 
came in a rush. “I mean I wish I 
were like you, strong enough to 
know whol am whenI ‘t up in the 
morning and that I wili we the same 
in the afternoon. Strong enough to 
love one part of me enough so that 
I can forget the other parts. Like 
you,” he said once again. “Inde- 
pendent.” 

“T don’t think you know—” Paul 
began. 

“Oh, yes, I do. You have your 
troubles, of course, but they are the 
troubles the world inflicts on you, 
and you resent the world not your- 
self. The world wavers, but you 


don’t. For you, the trouble is out- 
side. It’s all out there .. . out there.” 
He made a gesture to indicate the 
concretion of his idea. ““You’ll never 
know what it is to feel a blow across 
your face and discover the hand that 
struck you was your own.” 

Paul felt uncomfortable. He told 
people so little about his own life 
that any bare confession loomed like 
an approaching intrusion, a latent 
demand for an exchange of confi- 
dences. He looked at Henrique, fo- 
cussing on the good side of his face 
only, wanting to remember a prior 
conception of him as a “success.” 
His abstraction registered, and Hen- 
rique suggested a look at the new 
painting. 

It was a study of two horses run- 
ning in an open field, done in light, 
incorporeal pastel colors with an em- 
phasis on line and motion. The nat- 
ural fleshliness and brute exuberance 
of the running animals had been sub- 
dued to bring out the spirituality 
which the flowing movement of 
horses conveys with particular lumi- 
nance. The whole design shone in a 
fluid light of motion as though space 
itself, furrowed by the forward 
plunge, caressed the swift lode of 
the body. The head of one horse was 
turned at an angle toward the ob- 
server, showing the full beauty of 
the bone structure, the eyes, perfect- 
ly shaped, a darkly shining focal 
point, and the quivering scrolls of 
the nostrils. The other ran straight, 
showing only one side of the head 
and a single dark eye straining into 
the distance, drawing the force of 
the body with it like a magnetic con- 
centrate of passion. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
Henrique asked. 
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“It’s one of the most beautiful 
pictures of horses I’ve ever seen,” 
Paul said from an unaffected enthu- 
siasm, and he looked at Henrique 
with a new admiration. “Where did 
you learn so much about horses?” 

“I ride, you know. C’est mon 
vice.” He smiled. “I don’t keep a 
mistress, so I have a horse. I ride 
every day at the club. You must 
come with me some afternoon.” 

“T’d like to,” Paul said with a feel- 
ing of triumph. “I could go almost 
any week-end.” He hadn’t been rid- 
ing in a long time, but he could try 
his hand. That was one of his steadi- 
est qualities, he reflected, a willing- 
ness to try. 

Henrique showed him a number 
of other paintings of many subjects, 
all done with Carnivalesque gaiety 
and color to be hung like baubles in 
the homes of his gran fino friends. 
None had depth—even the portraits 
were presented like entertainments 
for a moment’s excitation. Several 
more studies of horses, always with- 
out riders, seeming somehow far 
away from human presence, turned 
up, and it was only in them, plung- 
ing, rearing, racing on the canvas, 
that delight and reverence had been 
shown. 

They talked for quite a while, and 
Paul let himself go, his natural ex- 
pansiveness and desire to please 
warmed by the surroundings and the 
possibilities of a new friendship. 
When he left Henrique, he thought 
of him as a person he had liked from 
the very start. 

Looking back later, Paul could 
hardly remember exactly when or 
how he became Henrique’s intimate, 
a friend so sponsored and protected 
that he might have thought of him- 


self as a protegé if the difference in 
years between them had been some- 
what greater. It became obvious to 
the world of café society that Hen- 
rique had “chosen” Paul as a person 
to be interested in, introducing him 
as someone fresh and new in the stale 
puppet-play of society, more easily 
done at this time than ever before 
since Americans were a fad unsullied 
as yet by the backwash of power 
politics, the diminished spending, the 
inevitable withdrawal of a country 
into itself after a great flourish of 
invasive confidence. Paul’s schedule 
of cocktail parties, dinners, and 
nightclub soirées rose from the occa- 
sional to the constant, and suddenly, 
for the first time since his arrival 
in Rio, he found himself “singled 
out.” He could not say that he en- 
joyed it all. The cocktail parties 
were often glittering on arrival but 
dull within an half hour. The sen- 
suous appeal of them, the lovely 
houses shining with flowers, the 
beautiful young women, the ritual 
of elegance, never failed to give a 
fillip to the end of the day, but, like 
a single cocktail, it was numbing in 
the end unless the string of sensa- 
tion could be lengthened: dinner in 
the Golden Room of the Copaca- 
bana, late dancing at the Midnight 
Club with nothing at three o’clock 
but the leaden end of it all, and the 
gray prospect of a hard day at the 
Embassy under the cloud of a hang- 
over. But he had told himself that 
this was what he wanted, and the 
idea of it never failed to appeal. He 
noticed with satisfaction the slow 
arousal of the career men to his ex- 
istence. It was a red-letter day when 
the Ambassador’s social adviser sent 
over to the Code Room a pencilled 
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clipping from the social column of 
the Correio da Manha linking him 
in gossip with Dulce Affonseca, one 
of the pivots of Rio society. 
Henrique seemed to lose himself 
in his endeavor. His friend’s success 
among the girls became his success. 
He watched Paul dancing with 
Dulce at the Urca, flushed and 
happy, the perfect dancer, the per- 
fect partner for this lovely, white- 
gowned beauty, who swayed and 
bent like a limber flower to the mu- 
sic of a slow samba. His stare was 
constant and impersonal as though 
he were watching a play, the projec- 
tion of his imagination. Only as they 
went home together late at night in 
the taxi, Paul, limp, damp, muffled 
with weariness, sensed Henrique as 
an emergent personality as he talked 
in a manner, almost conspiratorial, 
of Paul’s éclat among his friends. 
After the praise and approval, there 
was always a suggestion of proce- 
dure: Henrique would introduce 
Paul to the tailor of the President of 
Brazil and see that he got a new suit 
at a reduced rate; Paul should take 
lessons in French with Madame 
Grandpré; Paul would be the guest 
of honor at a cocktail party at the 
Ipanema Country Club. As time 
went on, these sessions in the taxi 
gave Paul a sense of being crowded, 
and, in the core of his fatigue, he 
seemed to himself someone quite dif- 
ferent from the young man Hen- 
rique was talking about, but he was 
not given to scrutinizing his moods 
and could only think, as he crum- 
pled into bed, of how generously 
Henrique looked out for him and 
gently “improved” him, more gently 
as there seemed less to be done, and 
that without Henrique he would 


never have known Dulce, and with- 
out Dulce—Well, he preferred not 
to think of that. 

The crest of the winter season was 
to be the benefit show for the French 
Red Cross organized and directed by 
Dona Sara Amaral Martinez, a mem- 
ber of a prominent Rio family who 
had married one of the wealthiest 
men in Argentina. As soon as she 
saw Paul, whom Henrique had 
brought to the Automovel Club for 
the try-outs, she exclaimed, “Thank 
God! A tall man at last.” She spoke 
as though a niche in her mind had 
finally been filled. 

Her voice startled Paul at first, 
deep, resonant, almost masculine, 
coming from one of the loveliest 
women he had ever seen. There was 
a joke around Rio that in the Ama- 
ral family all the women talked like 
men and all the men like women. 
Dona Sara, tall, statuesque, youthful 
at fifty, had spent most of her life 
in Paris, where she had been voted 
one of the Ten Best Dressed Women 
In The World. Now “riding out” 
the war years in Brazil, she busied 
herself with spectacular charities and 
social events leavened with artistic 
or political interests. 

““He’s just the right one for Dulce 
in the French Court scene,” she said 
turning to Henrique. “Edgard sim- 
ply won’t do. After all, a king ought 
to look a few inches taller than his 
queen. You know,” she continued, 
looking at Paul who felt rather like 
a missing “property” just stumbled 
on, “God must have run out of ma- 
terial when he was making Brazilian 
men. And I simply won’t have a 
dumpy King!” 

“Well, Paul, I suppose you are to 
be the sovereign of us all,” Henrique 
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said with satisfaction. 

“So be it my lords and ladies. 
Where is the throne?” Paul made an 
imperial gesture, delighted at his suc- 
cess. Dona Sara was the real “royal” 
power of this group, he concluded. 
She moved like a queen among all 
those present, and to be chosen by 
her as Dulce’s leading man gave his 
sensations a coronation of their own. 

Paul was delighted to rehearse 
every evening with Dulce and to feel 
the glow of all the other faces 
crowding around him like a halo for 
his pride. Dulce was thoroughly 
feminine, complaisant without being 
negative, recognizing, as most Latin 
women do, the “superiority” of the 
male, knowing how to yield in order 
to possess, granting a domination for 
a dominion. Paul found her infinite- 
ly more charming than the “good- 
fellow,” “man-to-man” girls in the 
Embassy who killed the contrast of 
feelings with the logic of democracy. 
He felt the world of the sexes clearly 
defined between them, and was al- 
ways alert, aggressive, and happy 
with her, feeling troubled, even irri- 
tated, only when the conversation 
came back to the subject of Hen- 
rique. 

“Poor Henrique,” she would say 
following him with her eyes as he 
walked in the train of Dona Sara, 
letting the rest of her sentence trail 
off into the shadows of her mind. 

Or, again, after some murmuring, 
half-said deprecation, “But he’s very 
nice, very bonzinho. You like him 
quite a lot, don’t you?” 

Sometimes the three of them stood 
together awkwardly, in silence, and 
Henrique’s vision was more erratic 
than usual, seeming to focus on both 
of them at the same time like two 


points in a triangle, and Paul had 
the curious feeling of still another 
person being present. Then they 
talked all at once, their words going 
up in a bonfire, blinding their per- 
ception of the situation until Dona 
Sara came booming up like an Ama- 
zon, beautiful, tamed in all her stal- 
wart, mythic powers except her 
voice. 

“Get to work! Get to work, you 
lazy children! Tomorrow’s the open- 
ing, you know.” 

After the show, which was a 
great success, Paul, the only one 
from the Embassy Dona Sara had 
selected for her exclusive cast, be- 
came the glamor boy of the Amer- 
ican colony. With a lushness sel- 
dom encountered in the columns of 
more disciplined newspapers, Gilber- 
to Bandeiro, the editor of Notas So- 
ciais, wrote that Paul had “in so 
little time conquered our society by 
his personal charm, by the finesse of 
his diplomacy, and by his artistic 
talent,” all of which supported the 
romance of Paul’s present life, and, 
if he had been without a basic sim- 
plicity, the perhaps inviolable source 
of his attractiveness, he might have 
estranged himself from his friends 
with his sense of new-born power. 

Henrique was at the summit of 
his pride in Paul, and in an impulsive 
moment spoke of him as being one 
of “a race of light,” which Paul 
vaguely remembered as echoing one 
of the more extravagant phrases of 
a Brazilian poet who had delivered a 
palestra on the United States at the 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos, the 
cultural stronghold of the Amer- 
icans. In any case, he was sure that 
Henrique now thought of him as a 
“gentleman.” But when Henrique, 
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on the week-end following the show, 
urged him to come horseback riding, 
he realized that there was still an- 
other step to be taken in the con- 
struction of an ideal. 

When they arrived at the riding 
club, Paul was surprised and a little 
annoyed to find that none of the 
crowd that usually accompanied 
them were present. The prospect of 
a solitary session with Henrique 
bored him, for he knew it would 
probably end in some sort of person- 
al discussion. 

“I thought Dulce and the others 
were coming along,” he said, piqued 
that she would not see him his first 
time in a riding habit. 

“Oh, Edgard Amaral is coming 
with us,” Henrique answered. Paul 
knew Edgard slightly as Don Sara’s 
very gran fino brother, the only one 
of their set who had snubbed him. 

Edgard came up, so smartly 
dressed in his British riding clothes 
that he looked like a novice until he 
showed how. expertly he handled a 
horse. He was a trim, handsome, 
greying man of about forty-five, 
with hands a little too well tended as 
though he slept in oiled gloves, and 
a voice too melodious to sound nat- 
ural. At first, he hardly looked at 
Paul’s face but examined his rid- 
ing clothes in detail as though he 
were looking at a portrait of a rider. 
It made Paul remember that his 
breeches and boots were borrowed 
from Henrique, and he had a mo- 
ment’s revulsion against the whole 
thing. But it became apparent that 
Edgard had liked what he had seen, 
for he turned with a smile and said, 
“Well, what are we waiting for? 
Let’s go.” 

Paul managed his horse badly, and 


there was nothing to do but hope 
that candor would save him again. 
“This damn horse is too lively for 
me,” he said to Edgard with a help- 
less laugh. “I haven’t been riding for 
years.” 

“Never mind,” Edgard said. It ap- 
peared that he had decided to like 
Paul. “Come along. Keep close to 
me. I’ll give you some pointers. We'll 
ride along the beach, and the horses 
won’t take it too fast in the sand.” 
Paul could see that by his openness 
he had pleased again. Edgard, too, 
was going to be protective, and he 
wondered if he were fated always to 
inspire that in others. 

It was about five o’clock, and al- 
ready the huge mountains had near- 
ly blotted out the sunlight from the 
beach, blunting their jagged spires 
of shadow in the furious rush of the 
water. There was a flawless green 
after-glow behind the peaks, and 
Paul remembered the green sky 
spoken of in one of Coleridge’s 
poems which had infuriated Byron 
to an accusation of inaccuracy. The 
smell of the evening came down 
from the slope like an exhalation, 
mingling the scent of tree, vine, and 
lily, and Paul knew that the over- 
powering sensation of “smelling the 
earth” was one of the strongest he 
would carry away from Brazil, that 
it would come back to him often, in 
a swoon of memory, dizzying him 
with evocations like an old appetite 
of the flesh. 

This was a tremendous setting for 
three little men, Paul thought, and 
he felt a trifle sick and longed for the 
others, the close, gay, little cocktail 
groups and the cleansing laughter of 
Dulce which sheared them all of 
their bright colors and yet somehow 
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left them closer together in their 
nakedness. A good deal was missing, 
at least for him, and the ride along 
the beach became secret, furtive, as 
they went along. A mood of resent- 
ment rose in him, and, in spite of 
his poor horsemanship, he gave a lash 
of the whip and rode on ahead of 
the others, down near the water as 
though it were a lustral tide, until 
sundown made them turn back. 

When they got back to town, 
Henrique asked Paul up to his apart- 
ment for a drink. Paul felt cross 
with Henrique or himself—he was 
not quite sure if it were not both— 
but he felt hot, sweaty, and could 
use a whisky. Anyway, it was easier 
to drop in for a few minutes than 
to decline. His mother’s tradition of 
manners had taught him everything 
but the poise of refusal. 

“Well, how did you like Edgard?” 
Henrique asked, sensing a mood of 
withdrawal. He poured a strong one 
for Paul. 

“Oh, all right, I suppose,” he an- 
swered, paging through a magazine. 

“He liked you, anyway. He told 
me so,” Henrique persisted. “You 
know he could do a lot for you.” 

“Oh,” Paul raised his eyes from 
Sombra and lowered them again. 

*“He’s been wonderful to me,” he 
said. “He gave me my first commis- 
sion as an interior decorator, and he 
introduced me to everyone he knew. 
I could never have had this without 
him.” He looked around the room. 

The Archangel in the hierarchy of 
“friends,” Paul said to himself sar- 
donically, and shivered inwardly at 
the idea of a world of human beings 
linked together by their weaknesses. 
But Henrique let himself be ‘‘used” 
also, he remembered with a twinge. 


There was his kindness always to 
recall. 

““He’s very intelligent,” Henrique 
continued. “I’ve learned more from 
him than anyone else.” 

“J thought he was a helluva snob,” 
Paul blurted out. He felt angry 
again. Why should he have such a 
peacock as Edgard as a friend? He 
had the feeling of being initiated 
against his will into some tight, inner 
corps of the extravagantly beautiful 
world he had only recently claimed. 

Henrique modulated his manner 
as he always did in the face of anger, 
and Paul sensed with a cringe the 
inevitable blandishment coming. He 
felt a perverse desire for an argu- 
ment, one, perhaps, that the people 
across the hall could hear. This apart- 
ment, of late, had oppressed him 
with its cell-like secrecy. Rumors 
half-murmured by Dulce and others 
beat against its walls like the pre- 
sentiment of a tide. 

“You’re angry,” Henrique said. “I 
wish I could be so wonderfully angry 
as you.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Paul said rough- 
ly. “I just don’t like some of your 
friends.” 

Henrique finished his second drink 
and came over to sit beside Paul. His 
face, which, as their friendship had 
welded itself together under the af- 
fluence of circumstance, Paul had 
hardly seen at all or seen as a com- 
posite ideal of the one perfect side, 
now had its old division. 

“Paul, try not to hate me so,” he 
said. “I do enough of that myself. 
If I were you—” He broke off, let- 
ting his arm fall slowly down the 
sofa until it touched Paul’s shoulders. 

“No, damn you, no!” Paul said, 
getting up brusquely, knowing that 
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he had almost slapped the face on its 
disfigured side, seeing, as in an hallu- 
cination, how its expression would 
have reeled wildly, crumpled like 
papier maché, drawing all its fea- 
tures into ruin. 

Henrique sat for a moment look- 
ing at Paul, both of his eyes focussed 
on him in terror as though a figure 
he had modelled in radiance had 
struck him suddenly out of the dark- 
ness of its hidden and rebellious soul. 
His bad eye flickered from its beam 
of mastery crossing the pure line of 
vision, and, hung in the socket of 


its own tensions, turned an expres- 
sion of despair upon itself like one of 
the inward-feeding faces of Picasso. 

In the dim half light of the ele- 
vator going down, Paul’s eyes fell 
upon the star sapphire Henrique had 
given him. The embedded star, dart- 
ling many spokes of light or stilling 
itself into a cross, gleamed in the 
cloud of the pale blue stone. Paul 
wrenched at the tight band around 
his finger, bruising his knuckles, but 
it clung to his flesh and would not 
yield. 


Return 


CeLtia DIMMETTE 


The north room jutting to the grove was mine, 
Old stones and boards the earth took back, the vine 
Mending the panes grandfather hung. I saw 

The badger peering in, brown-squat, a paw 
Stirring the moldy earth that gave him lair. 

I was the stranger bound too long elsewhere. 


Home now to the well’s cool water, eyes of jet 
hiding in shadow. Mouse of magic yet 

Nibbled the root, the wraithlike wren above 
Querying self thigh-deep in grassy grove. 
Answering, I rehearsed on leaf and blade 
Memory’s mint sharp green of world once played. 


Chicory wind upon my shoulders chirred 
Summer and bronzed the wheat of will it stirred. 

I had gone searching for a lyric bell, 

The alien metal to create a spell: 

Came now to speak in simple words, like sun 

On the house where breath and body were begun. 
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